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Romance 
of the Caribbean. 


Here you see the gold towns of Panama... old jungle 
trails across the ‘‘bridge of the world’’... Puerto Bello 
... Fort San Lorenzo... following in the wake of Sir 


Francis Drake. 
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Colon was at one time the richest city of the world. 


ae 


From Panama City gold-laden caravans t 


jungle trail to the waiting galleons of old § 


there is no spot on the globe richer in ro 
beautiful Caribbean lands. A . 
scenery maybe found there {§ 


tae mes 


sabre fronds in the genial sun 
streams and soaring peaks wh 


curve for more than a mile 


jungles and tropical colors 


imagination—and sunsets w 


It seems difficult to belie 
her gifts to the Caribbean 
bestowed a story of love 


bravery unparalleledvel 


Armchair Nomad?- 


Mec AWAY by the magic of the printed Puerto Colombia, and Cartagena will make 
* page, do you cease to dream of roaming you want to tarry in Colombia; Guatemala 
when you close the book? Or do you resolve will show you the charm of Puerto. Barrios 
then to see for yourself these romantic Carib- and Guatemala City; in Spanish Honduras : 
bean lands? you will see Puerto Castilla and Tela—accord- i 
A long, expensive cruise is unnecessary. Just ing to cruise selected. f 
a few days south of us lies Cuba, where Great White Fleet liners leave New York : 
Havana and Santiago invite you. In Jamaica, twice weekly and New Orleans three times 4 
Kingston and Port Antonio; in the Panama weekly. Cruises from 9 to 24 days. First class : 
Canal Zone, Cristobal and Panama City. In passengers only. All shore trips, hotel and rail- 
Costa Rica is ancient Port Limon. Santa Marta, accommodations included. Full details from 


Passenger Traffic Department - 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


& Steamship Service 
Room 1628, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


@ A crutse of double distinction. It is unusually coMPLETE in its program of calls—yet, thanks to the superior 
speed of the Cruise Ship, 1t 1s SHORTER than any other comprehensive Round the World Cruise ever planned. 


@ On its program are lands that cruises rarely reach the excursions on shore are generous and thorough. 
—Korea, the placid Hermit Kingdom; Siam, the @ The Cruise Ship is the North German Lloyd liner, 
Land of the White Elephant; and the lovely island ““coLUMBuSs”’—largest, fastest, and most luxurious 
of Formosa. It has eleven days in India;tendaysin liner ever to encircle the globe. Her speed cuts drasti- 
Japan, during the famous Cherry Blossom season; cally the time that must be spent at sea. Sailing Janu- 
seven days in China, with a visit to Peking and the — ary 21, 1930. 106 days from New York to New York. 
Great Wail. It goes to all the other countries which Rates, $2000 and upward (with accommodations for 
are usually visited ... Ceylon, Java, the Straits 230 passengers at $3500 or less). Send for the illus- 
Settlements, the Philippines, etc. The sightseeingand trated booklet-—“‘RoUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 


Round South Ameriea Cruise West Indies Cruises Mediterranean Cruise 
February 1, 1930 Dec. 21, 1929; Jan. 9, Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 1930 on the new liner, ‘‘Statendam”’ January 23, 1930 


Land Cruises to Mexico & California 
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180 Japan breathes a welcome 


to the visitor. 


t 


The countryside beckons 
you to days of enchantment know tha 
among scenic masterpieces 


wel 


Cond 
er ied 


framed in everchanging blos- 


soms. In the great cities the 
courtesies of Old Japan are everywhere 
extended to you. An honored guest in 


the shops, you are welcome to fondle 


marvelous bits of native craftsmanship. 
With true Japanese hospitality, you are 
introduced to the romance of the sym- 
bolie “No” dance, the dainty tea cere- 
mony, the elaborate Kabuki drama, fruits 
of thirty centuries of culture and tradi- 
tion. You are enthralled by the Uhiyoye 
scrolls, by the countless shrines, by the 


rich lore that encompasses all. 


Japan awaits, with promise of a strange 
new adventure. But with modern rail- 


roads, European hotels and motor 


highways as well as golf and the 
smarter sports, to assure the travel 


luxury you have become accustomed COs 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea and Manchuria are reached 
from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the American 
Mail Line and Canadian Pacific. Full information wil] be 
furnished by any of these Lines. American Express Co., Thos, 


Cook & Son, any tourist agency, or by the W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 


1234 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
Please mail picture-folders checked below: 


clip i CO California Picture Book Grand C i 
JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU ela het rfcalitomnia Picture Book _ 7] Grand Canyon Outing 
c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha cou pon: 


One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City Se Pe Sean 2 Se eS SS oa Fee 
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THE METROPOLIS OF THE WEST INDIES 


The New Havana and the Old—How the Cuban Capital 
Entertains—The Personality of a Unique City 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


JOR more years than anybody can remember, Cuba has 
‘been called “The Pearl of the Antilles,” and everybody 
knows that Havana is the most scintillant sheen of color 
hat pearl. Perhaps “color” is the one surpassing charm of 
metropolis of the West Indies. Color in streets and build- 
'; in speech, customs, manners, joys and sorrows; color even 
piritual and psychic values; color in sea and sky, in nights 
days—color everywhere! 
f it be daytime when you first sight the Cuban coast, you 
1er the impression that you are entering an earthly paradise. 
: first object to meet your curious gaze, from the sea, is the 
ue silhouette of the “Pan de Matanzas,” a mountain so-called 
ause of its sugar-loaf shape. Then little by little Havana 
les to view as your steamer draws in, scintillating in the 
ic sun and seemingly clad in gala attire. You see gray old 
rro Castle on its majestic cliff and are amazed to find it 
:s just exactly as you knew it would—this, the most-photo- 
ohed lighthouse in the world! 
‘hen your delighted eye catches the immense curve of the 
lecon, lined with mansions; the Presidential Palace; the Maine 
the Maceo Monuments; the green fringe of the Prado; and 
lly (as your ship surges into harbor) the Port of Havana 
lf, one of the very finest and most important in the world. 
‘ou are surprised by the expanse of this extraordinary har- 
, and by the surpassing loveliness of Havana’s waterfront. 
ving traveled far and wide, I have never found any other 
in the world—even including Naples—with so nobly majestic 
ort, SO imposing a waterfront as Havana. Ships of all 
ions hourly come and go. You can spend long afternoons 


ching them, dreaming of other lands across enchanted seas. 
Jo other city that I know so boldly fronts the open ocean 


yana possesses one of the world’s finest harbors. 
tected port nearly three miles long and a mile and a half wide. 


ALONG HAVANA’S WATERFRONT 
A narrow entranceway searcely more than a thousand feet wide leads to a spacious, well- 
Lining the harbor are wide boulevards and parks with their mansions and 


with so magnificent a boulevard as the Malecén. Flanked by 
the majestic, tawny mass of old Morro, and with its far-curving, 
balconied palaces, its seawall against which the restless breakers 
foam white, the Malecén is one of this planet’s wonder-spec- 
tacles. By day it stirs profound admiration. By night its 
twinkling miles of lights suggest “a fantastic glowworm bathing 
in the waves.” 

And what a place to study Havana’s entrancing women! Even 
in modern dress, Havana’s women are unrivaled. J remember 
other times when fans, long skirts, high tortoise-shell combs and 
exquisite lace mantillas were quite de rigueur. Now, save on 
holy days, the mantillas and combs have disappeared. Havana 
femininity now “bobs,” now sports abbreviated raiment. Fans 
have become a rarity. But woman still dominates the scene, 
even though she now drives her smart car, plays golf and tennis. 
And the dark eyes flash, white teeth gleam, as of yore; and 
the soft accents of Old Spain still may be heard along the prome- 
nades or at the wonderfully grilled rejas that protect windows 
where lovers lean and whisper sweet trivialities to seforitas 
within. 

You soon discover that Havana is an immense, populous city 
of far more than half a million souls; a city rich, clean (oh, 
very!), harmonious and joyful, which seems to open welcoming 
arms above the immensity of its sapphire sea. You find a race 
of people frank, cordial and hospitable, ever ready to laugh with 
(but never at) you, never slow to overlook whatever trespasses 
you may inadvertently commit—a truly Latin people, with all 
the many virtues of that blood. Though in so many ways a 
modern city, Havana has not yet forgotten her Latin traditions 
and her jote de vivre. 

You presently learn the enchantment of the section known as 
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mublic buildings. In the foreground is seen one of the oldest sections of the city, now dominated by the domed and.ornate Presidential Palace. 
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“Old Havana,” with its historical and architectural reminders 
of bygone times—houses, plazas, castles, forts and walls that 
tell you of the ancient city founded more than four centuries 
ago. This archaic portion contains many narrow and tortuous 
streets typical of old Spanish towns such as Seville, Granada 
and Toledo. With balconies, tiled roofs, grilled doors and win- 
dows, these quaint old streets represent Spain so faithfully that 
on several occasions they have been used by motion-picture com- 
panies in filming scenes supposed to have been taken in the ven- 
erable and legendary cities of the mother country. 

Freak buildings and 
monstrosities are sternly 
prohibited. The Cuban 
capital holds a coherent 
plan in view. “Bigger and 
better realtoring” not long 
ago tried to get a start 
here, and before it could 
be stopped ran up two or 
three skyscrapers. But 
public opinion revolted; an 
effective opinion, in behalf 
of art. The worst offender, 
by way of a resgacielo, or 
skyscraper, was nicknamed 
“The Tubercular Giant,” 
and was covered with rid- 
icule. The city govern- 
ment, moreover, took 
swiftly suppressive steps, 
and no more such gro- 
tesque structures can ever 
be erected here... Thank 
heaven, some day the few 
Havana tall buildings will 
come down, and no more 
can ever be constructed. 
Civic pride and the innate 
Latin sense of beauty have 
for all time conquered van- 
dalistic “big business’’ in 
Havana. 

Never will the old, the 
quaint, the alluring be de- 
stroyed to make room for 
hideous “tower buildings.” 
Land is highly valuable 
here, but far more yalu- 
able is beauty. So, Old 
Havana is safe. And in 
the ancient section you 
will find many houses of 
purest Colonial aspect, 
with their ample portals, 
choisters, sheltered 
porches; their thick walls, 
their coats-of-arms carved 
in stone above noble door- 
ways; their central patios 
shaded with palms and 
flowers; their immense 
salons and spacious rooms 
whose immensely high ceil- 
ings rest on huge beams of 
solid mahogany and cedar. 
Much of the splendor of 
the erstwhile Creole nobil- 
ity still exists to warm the 
cockles of an artist’s or a student’s heart. 

Havana has infinitely valuable treasures to offer, in matters 
of history and in that vital quality known as “atmosphere.” For 
—Spanish, tropical, exotic—she still reminds you of her mighty 
historical heritage. As early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the city was large enough to send out a band of con- 
quistadores, under Gortez, for the subjugation of Mexico, The 
traditions of Havana, graven into the very stones of her ancient 
buildings, are rich in lore of fighting-men, pirates, explorers, 
empire builders. 

The monuments of Havana, and her historic spots—her forts, 
walls, palaces, prisons, statues, parks, market-places, even her 


TRAVE 


tragic places of execution—give you matters to occupy yous 
many days on end. You find here some of the most fascinal 
old fortresses in the world, built by the early inhabitants 
defend their settlement from fire, plunder and slaughter 
English, French or Dutch pirates, corsairs and picaroons. ; 
filibusters and buccaneers, who used to infest Caribbean wab 
greatly coveted Havana’s wealth. They assaulted, robbed @ 
murdered without pity, taking all that the “Habaneros” 
sessed, and sowing terror among the survivors. Havana 
at a very early date, by building splendid forts and heavily a& 
ing them. The oldes 
“La Fuerza,’ whose - 
tory is intimately 
ciated with Hernando 
Soto, conqueror of Flor 
In 1538 Havana® 
threatened by attack & 
French pirates. La Fue 
was Havana’s answer 
Morro Fort, begun as €a 
as 1589, stands on the 
cliff at the harbor entrai 
dominating the city. 7 
addition to its tower, it! 
an immense bulwark am 
very deep moat. Twe 
ancient cannon still 
there, known as ™ 
Twelve Apostles.” 

At the time of the & 
lish invasion, in 17627 
fleet commanded by 
miral Sir George Pocot 
attacked El Morro 
also Fort Cabafia, whid 
latter cost some 14,000,080 
pesos. The English q@ 
tured Cabana, and tum 
its batteries against 
Morro, the port and 
city. These succum 
after heroic resistance. 
some time the English 
mained masters of Hav 
but were finally expell 

“La Punta,” a little for 
at the harbor entrance, # 
one of Havana’s architet 
tural gems, a reminder @& 
the bad old days when met 
were not only men, bu 
were also more or Iles 
ruffans — usually more— 
and when sharp sword: 
determined the ownershij 
of almost all property. Al 
Morro and La Punta you 
can still see old cannons 
- imbedded in the rock & 
_. serve as moorings for ; 
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A GLIMPSE OF HAVANA’S CATHEDRAL 
The Cathedral of San Cristobal, consecrated to the patron saint of the city, once 
housed the bones of Christopher Columbus which were later taken to Seville Bogda 
in the seventeenth century and completed in the eighteenth, it evokes the most 
glamorous days of Havana’s history. The Chinese vendor in the foreground strikes 
a curious modern note, for the old city of the conquistadors now has a colony of 


60,000 Chinese. 
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huge chain that in ancien 
times was every evening 
strung across the harbos 
entrance to prevent the 
passage of ships. any 
other forts still exist, a 
do also bits of the great 
wall that once enclosed the 
city. These fragments, and many out-of-the-way corners, evoke 
memories of swashbuckling ages long dead. At nightfall, when 
the roar of industry and the clangor of commerce are subdued, 
silence descends upon the antique byways. Imagination conjures 
up one-time Caballeros and Sefioras in their luxurious volanias, 
or carriages with negro slave outriders and two or three spans of 
horses. In the Plaza de la Catedral—the gray old church where 
Columbus long lay buried—you especially find vistas that most 
poignantly recall the ancient Havana of romantic Colonial days. 

Climate, salubrity, beauty and charm all make Havana supreme 
as a winter dwelling-place. So too, do the artistic, the historic. 
and intellectual qualities of this Cuban capital. But if you are - 
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ONE OF HAVANA’S MOST HISTORIC SQUARES 
e appearance of Havana’s oldest square, the Plaza de Armas, has undergone striking changes since the stirring days of the sixteenth century when 


city was founded. Dominating the more historic buildings ’ surround ing the square rises the ornate new Presidential Palace completed in 1920 
and expressing the spirit of the busiest seaport and the gayest pleasure resort in the Caribbean. 


king merely for amusement, here it is, aplenty. You find 
ing, jai-alai, yachting and motor-boating, bathing, tennis, golf 
| fishing, all of unequaled quality; to say nothing of minor 
ersions like “el boxeo,” “el futbol,” baseball, cricket, polo and 
er sports. The vocabulary that Cuban Spanish has developed, 
.result, is something that amazes. Some day, I hope to find time 
anarticleonthis. To read that “Kid Fulano fué noqueado en 
tercer round, por un swing,” makes you open an astonished 
. You wonder what Cervantes would have made of this! 
Tavana bathing is unequaled. Out at Marianao Playa you find 
tvels. The new pavilion there is probably the finest on any 
ich in the world, with patios and galleries, a bar, huge colored 
brellas over ta- 
s where you can 
ch in your bath- 
‘suit, and more 
curies than in 
y private club. 
d that Cuba lies 
the full Gulf 
‘eam, and that 
lly water is im- 
sible, and what 
re meed one 
re 
As for racing, 
iental Park is 
9rld famous. 
la are not re- 
ired to bet, but 
1 just go to en- 
r the crowds 
1 the races, the 
ishine, the love- 
ess in this Mec- 
for the smart- 
people imagi- 
ble. Another 
shionable place 
the Casino Na- 
nal, a worthy 
Impieta tom of 
mite Carlo. It 


tn 
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offers the triple attraction of dining, dancing and roulette—with 


many other games, including baccarat. 


Entrance is free. 


You 


are never asked to gamble, but can spend entire evenings watch- 
ing the magnificent costumes and the exciting play, amid such 
surroundings of luxury (and with such a splendid bar!) as would 
need a whole article properly to describe. 


Havana’s suburbs are delightful. 


You reach these through 


residential districts and along boulevards that have few equals 
in any city of the world. Miramar, where I have lived a whole 
winter, is lovely with parks, palms and flowers in utmost profu- 


Si 


on. 


This section, like Vedado and several others, compares 


favorably with the most sumptuous faubourgs of the sort in 
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THE FAMOUS NATIONAL THEATER 


Havana’s National Theater, which is one of the largest in the world, has welcomed most of the 
world’s great actors and singers, among them Patti, 
has recently been remodeled and seats three thousand people. 


Caruso, Coquelin and Duse. 
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Built in 1837 it 
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great European 
cities. The Aven- 
ida Céspedes, that 
stretches west- 
ward from Hay- 
ana, 1s a true work 
of art. All winter 
I have listened to 
the bells in its 
lovely clock tower, 
and have strolled 
(as if in June) 
along its flower 
gorgeous park- 
ways. The miles 


-of residences that 


line it can only be 
described by the 


adjective “pala- 
tial.” 

Havana is very 
much up-to-date 


when it comes to 
theaters and mo- 
fon. pretyre 
houses. The most 
beautiful movie 
theater I have ever 
seen is “El Encan- 
to,” so built that 
you seem to be 


10 


sitting in an ancient Spanish patio, with wonderful old houses 
all about you, covered with climbing vines; while windows, bal- 
You have to 


conies and grillwork add to the unique illusion. 


see E] Encanto to understand its charm. 

Dances and great social functions are 
constantly being held, as, for example, at 
the Centro Asturiano or the Centro Gal- 
lego. Much of the concert, opera and 
other dramatic talent to be seen in the 
Teatro Nacional and other theaters is im- 
ported from Europe, some of the world’s 
most eminent artists having highly suc- 
cessful tournées in Latin America. 

The Chinese Quarter offers fascinating 
diversions, for Havana has a Chinese col- 
ony: of more than 60,000 where you can 
find—in shops and restaurants, and at the 
Chung Wah Theater—an environment 
convincingly Oriental. 

If you like the great outdoors, you 
can have deep sea fishing with vast va- 
rieties of piscatorial plunder. As for 
yachting and motor boating, you can wit- 
ness some intensely colorful regattas, held 
off the Malecdn. The Havana Yacht 
Club, “like no other club on earth,” is an 
institution so unique as to distance all 
competition. The Country Club, out near 
the Casino, can safely claim/a similar dis- 
tinction for beauty and smartness. We 
shall not soon forget dining and dancing 
on the outdoor terrace there; or golf on 
the wonderful links; or the famous “19th 
hole” that cheers the heart after a few 
hours of chasing the elusive ball. 

Jai-alai is one of Havana’s most excit- 
ing sports. For thrills, you can hardly 
do better than visit the two immense 
frontones, when championships are being 
decided between Spanish or Basque ex- 
perts. Jai-alai is furiously fast and en- 
thralling. The atmosphere is absolutely 
Spanish. Bets run high, and the crowds 
go wild. At one game, an enthusiastic 


A HEAVY CARGO 


be asked: “Well, old man, how about booze?” A little insidll ir 
formation will be useful for the candid inquirer. 
Prohibition ; but far less drunkenness than the United State 


ts 
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There are countless itinerant merchants and open- 
air vendors in Havana. 
trade, balanced so precariously on his head, is the 


This fellow’s stock in 
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Cuba h 


Prohibition in the Pearl of the An 
has never sown its seed of dragon’s 
to spring up in the inevitable crop of 
legging, snooping, poisonous liquor, 
destine lawbreaking, gang warfare @ 
assassination. The Cubans, and nearly 
visitors, use their liquor like gentle 
Plentiful, cheap and of the highest gq 
ity, liquor is here only one of the con 
itants of civilized life, just as in Eu 
All the various times I have bee 
Cuba, I can’t recall ever having seen 
Cubans intoxicated. The only “drunk 
here are a few American tourists whom 
wild, like ill-bred children turned loose 
a toy shop. Unused to personal libe 
self-control, these badly advised indi 
als attempt to drink Havana dry. 
invariably fail. The Cuban smile 
them, and with good-natured Latin © 
erance puts them to bed, to sober up 
learn better. 
Cuban cigars are the best in the w 
And they are dirt cheap. The C 
cigarette is usually too strong for Amen 
can taste; but just lately a new brand ha 
appeared, with the American flavor afi 
at a moderate price—sixteen for ten cents) 
This is a great boon. I hope some Cubai 
firm will begin manufacturing pipe 10% 
bacco in the American style. It’s bad 
needed. But if you are a cigar smokems) 
Havana is your own particular corner 0#}/ 
Paradise. ai 
And by the way, as for women smoking 
—well, contrary to American popular be 
lief, the better class of Cuban womem 
use tobacco only in great moderation, @ 
not at all. Most of the smoking among 
women here is done by Americans. Cubat 


=) 


spectator threw a lighted cigarette that 


landed on my new Panama hat and burned 
a hole right through it before I could get unenthusiastic enough 


to note the conflagration. 


Baseball is Cuba’s national game, though played mostly in the 
fall and winter, instead of as with us in the summer. Ali during 
the American season, great crowds gather in front of the news- 
paper bulletin boards, to follow reports of games in the States: 
and arguments wax frantic; and every player’s record is as well 
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SELLING SONGSTERS 


Every patio and shop in Havana has 
its singing birds. This youngster is 
one of the numerous itinerant mer- 
chants who keep the city supplied. 


known and passionately dis- 
cussed as among our own en- 
thusiasts. “Fandticos” is the 
title applied to Cuban “fans,” 
whose number is __ legion. 
There are also fandticos of 
football and cricket, track 
games, boxing and fencing. 
On the whole, the Cuban 
seems to take his sports 
rather hard and get tremen- 
dously “het up” with them. 
He also loves grandiose pub- 
lic spectacles. 

We found these, too, im- 
mensely enjoyable—thrilling 
military parades and celebra- 
tions, big open air band con- 
certs on the Malecon, and the 
elaborate pre-Lenten carnival 
which surpasses anything in 
the Western Hemisphere and 
runs a close rival to the Ri- 
viera carnivals. 

Anybody who has ever 
lived in Havana is bound to 


large and luscious Cuban banana. 


along the streets. 


Any list of her eminent sons 
is far too long for quotation 
here. The Cuban press is able, 
adequate and vigorous, the 
principal papers being The 
Havana Post and The Times 
of Cuba in English; and in 
Spanish, El Mundo, El Diario 
de la Marina, Excelsior-El 
Pais, La Prensa, El Diario Es- 
panol, Cuba and El Heraldo 
de Cuba. Leading magazines 
are La Politica Comica, La 
Semana and Carteles. The 
latter is of especially high 
quality, printed on fine paper, 
wonderfully illustrated, and 
of great literary merit. Some 
American “boiler plate’ fea- 
tures have unfortunately 
crept into the Havana papers, 
but as yet hardly enough to 
deteriorate them greatly. 

In intellectual matters, the 
visitor finds many opportu- 
nities for growth and develop- 
ment. Spanish being the 
language of the country, you 
can hardly live here at all 


women of good family are deterred by 
the fact that principally the low clas® 
women and negresses smoke. 
mon to see these types puffing both cigarettes and cigars, evel 
But the highly bred avoid tobacco. They} 
seem to think this should be a man’s vice, not a woman’s. | 

Havana occupies a serious place in science, art and letters]] 


i 
i 


| 


It is com 


| 
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ITINERANT DRYGOODS 


Almost anything you want in dry- 
goods—laces, embroideries, pie 
goods, toweling, what not—may be” 
purchased from the surprisingly ex- | 
tensive stock of the traveling dry-_ 

goods merchant. - 
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but absorbing it. The Academia de Artes y Letras, in addi- 
ro native and foreign art exhibits, gives a splendid course of 
res on historical and literary subjects. So does the Univer- 
! Nacional—which has some 2,000 students, many separate 
ities—Science, Law, Medicine, and so on—and large athletic 
nds. In the matter of learning or perfecting Spanish, you 
lo no better than just to wander round the streets, parks and 
s, and let the people be sociable to you—as they surely will 
u're at all human. You can talk with all sorts and condi- 
- of men, to oldsters and children, policemen, negroes, work- 
, taxi drivers, sail- 
lottery ticket sell- 
and thus get no 
(of practice. And 
‘king of the ticket 
ler the Loteria 
fjional forms a 
ily colorful feature 
@euban life. Every 
ser—the number is 
Scon—is always will- 
% to guarantee you 
i premio gordo, or 
atal prize of $100,- 
@, at the very least. 
all means go and 
one of the three- 


J 


fres-monthly draw- 
3. You'll get plenty 
thrills! I always 


y the Lottery, and 
i not always lose. 
ce, I won $3.00. 
ithout the Lottery, 
ba would lack a 
yd bit of her inter- 


3ut always remem- 
( that Havana is not 
of Cuba. Much, in- 
itely much, exists to 
and learn in the 
lying regions. We have wonderful memories of places like 
tabané on the south coast; Mariel Beach, west of Havana; 
atanzas, off to eastward. We have seen some wonderful 
hts at Cojimar, at the Bellamar Caves, and in the Vifales and 
imuri Valleys. The Cuban mountains are exquisite, with their 
uestone outcrops through palms and tropical forests. When 
u add the interest to be found in the canefields and sugar 
Ils, the tobacco plantations and many another feature of rural 
e, you discover some of the most entertaining and charming 
cursions in the world. 

The spirit of Cuba has been captured by an author whose 
me is unknown, but I cannot resist quoting some of his words: 
“There is a story in this land of Cuba which cannot be told 


dows are suggestive of the Oriental bazaar. 


ARCADED THOROUGHFARES 
Some of Havana’s old streets with their arcades and awnings and their bright shop win- 


are narrow and the houses are massive structures built around patios in the traditional 
Spanish manner. 


THE RAMPARTS OF MORRO CASTLE 
le venerable walls and towers of Morro Castle still dominate the entrance to Havana’s harbor. 
Antonelli, this great stronghold was completed in 1597. Partly hewn from the living rock, the Morro was considered impregnable. 


It 


unless in the throbbing cadences of martial verse. It is a story 
which envelops the sensitive imagination as a morning mist 
envelops the palm trees: softly, gently, faintly visible, but felt 
to the core ot one’s being. There is love mixed up in it, and 
passion, and fiery bigotry, and bravery unheard of; and above 
the clash of intrepid sword-play, and the swearing and jousting 
of booted men, comes faintly, from afar off, the beating of 
tomtoms of runaway slaves. . . . 

“Nowhere is one closer to the wilder pages of history than 
in Cuba, for there romanticism not only lived, but lives; lives 
in the forbidding for- 
ERESSES- Les pusonied 
haciendas, the swaying 
leagues of cane fields, 
the mountains filled 
with copper, the 
jungles teeming with 
exotic plants and wild 
life, the little frontier 
cattle towns — lives, 
too, in the incurable 
gallantry of its people. 

21.0 they traveler 
from the United 
States, Cuba is utterly 
foreign. Its lure is the 
lure of the unknown. 
The appeal of Havana 
lies in its surrounding 
atmosphere, of adven- 
ture, of romance, of 
tropical nights; the 
appeal, in short, of 
the Spanish Main. 
And yet Havana is 
fashionable and it is 
sophisticated. With its 
temples of Chance, 
its unequaled climate, 
its luxurious hotels, its 
palatial homes... it 
is amazingly brilliant. 
Havana is not all history and romance, nor Spanish past, but has 
a distinct contemporary flair for pleasure. It’s gay to ride in the 
colorful Carnival, with the whole population playing tag with 
you, and beautiful sefioritas showering you with confetti. 

“Havana can easily capture you and hold you captive. Amer- 
icans have gone there for two weeks and stayed two years! 
With some, their idea of Heaven is Havana, steeped in its vivid, 
colorful past—the last word in romanticism and modern gaiety, 
where you can find ‘half the excitement west of Paris!’”’ 

Under her enchanted skies Havana lies half dreaming, even 
like some opulent princess in one of those same Oriental fairy 
tales. But if a princess, how versatile! She offers you every 

(Continued on page 52) 


In the older sections of Havana the streets 


The work of the Spanish engineer, Juan Bautista 


It was taken, 


however, by the British in 1762, after a six wecks’ siege and the loss of nearly two thousand men. 
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PAREWEE TO ATHENS. 


Random Impressions of the Greek Capital—Looking Backward Through Discordant Epochs 
—Morning on Lykabettos and Sunset on Colonos 


By NORMAN DOUGLAS 


Norman Douglas is perhaps better known as the brilliant novelist who wrote “South Wind” 
than as the author of two of the finest travel books of our time—“Old Calabria” and “Siren 
Land.” The following article, which is characteristic of his charming, discursive and erudite 
manner, is the first travel writing that Mr. Douglas has published in more than five years.— 


Epiror1aL NOTE. 


HE ground is parched; 
everything pants with 
heat. Dust and glare! 
It is time to depart. That mood 
of summer melancholy, that 
desultory mood, has descended 
upon Greece, and now my last 
day in Athens draws to a close. 
A well-spent day, as befitted 
the occasion. How to saturate 
oneself with those old stones—how to squeeze into twelve hours 
such impressions of the place as one might wish to retain for 
ever: that was the problem. 

Why not scramble in earliest morning, before breakfast, up the 
stony slopes of the Lykabettos (it happens to lie at the back of 
my premises) for the sake of the view, and to watch the town 
at one’s feet beginning to throb with life once more? I say 
scramble, because I disdained to take the regular path. This new 
one, the quite new one, is all that can be desired. When I first 
came here there was another track, also passable. Years before 
that, however, an ascent of the Lykabettos seems to have been 
something of an undertaking, if one may judge by the accounts 
of older travelers. One of them—Buchon, I think—took an 
hour over the business ; “enfin,” he says (or words to that effect), 
“aprés quelques tentatives prudentes, nous arrivames.” 

These are significant little statements. They remind us what 
a new country this is; they should prevent us from expecting to 
find here a state of affairs which only lapse of years can pro- 
duce. How many realize that there was not one post office in 
Greece when the country was taken from the Turks? There 
are now more than eight hundred. Quinet (1830) tells us that 
not a single two- 
wheeled vehicle ex- 
isted in the whole 
of Greece; Words- 
worth, writing 
about the same 
time, says that in 
Athens there is 
only one church in 
which service is 
performed. Those 
older tourists 
—yes; they throw 
interesting side- 
lights upon the 
Greece of yester- 
day. And they 
themselves— 
what a lovable gen- 
eration, and how 
wide-awake ! 

So I mused up 
there while day 
grew warmer, 
glancing at the fad- 
ed pink flowers 
that encrust the 
rock, whose life I 
have watched from 
birth to death, 
when a small peb- 
ble dropped at my 
feet from the rock 
behind. Another 


THE TEMPLE OF THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS 


Fifteen beautiful columns of Pentelic marble—all that now remain of the Temple of the Olympian 

Zeus—form one of the noblest monuments in Athens. This temple was built by the Emperor Had- 

rian and consecrated about 130 A. D. With only two exceptions, it is the largest Greek temple 

known. Originally it possessed one hundred and four columns and contained a chryselephantine 
statue of Zeus. 
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followed; then a third. I 
looked up, and saw two chil- 
dren peering down upon me. 
Now what were they doing 
here at this hour? Out fora 
matutinal spree, no doubt. 
Presently they volunteer the 
information that they are on 
their way to school (rather 
a roundabout route) and drop 
another pebble, quite a large one, which alights on my hat. 
good shot, this time. It stands to reason that only a fool wot 
think of reproving them. Every sign of naughtiness on the pe 
of Greek children should be encouraged. They are so well 
haved, as a rule; they must be the joy of their parents and teat 
ers. None but the most abandoned of them know the uses” 
such things as catapults or cigarettes. If you are staying ind 
country and care for their society they will take you for wal 
singly, or in couples, or by the dozens, and ask sensible questiot 
and impart useful and even edifying information—informatie 
of which I should not understand a single word nowadays, my 
knowledge of their language having faded away completeh 
Sad to think how much they learn! For they are taugh 
great deal too much; Greeks are quite clever enough with 
going to school at all. Is it reasonable that a small boy sho 
lament the gradual disappearance of the dative case? Of course 
he was only echoing for my edification what he had learned fr 
his teacher; even so, it struck me as a queer subject of conv 
sation. I tried to cheer him up by saying that the Germans w 
losing their genitive, but he was inconsolable; the loss of 
absurd dative struck him as a national calamity, and matters w 
not improved whi 
I added that 
language was 
for its job till 
had lost every one | 
of its cases, and all 
its accents as well 
A glistening day 
was beginning a 
two 


they were not 0 
the confiding va 
riety, and w 
now doubtless et 
gaged in learni 
something abow! 
Agesilaos or t 
petrified infiniti 
I had no company} 
save that 
pair which, 
on, retires to 
quarry region 
the back of t 
hill. ‘ 
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interval since my 
first visit. Then it 
had a compact ap- © 
pearance ; now it 1s 
all unkempt with | 
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THE LYKABETTOS FROM THE ACROPOLIS 
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1h Lykabettos which rises so impressively above the housetops of Athens commands a magnificent view comprising the Piraeus, the Bay of Phaleron, 
Hewhole Saronic Gulf and the distant mountains of Argolis, Corinth and Megara. Though more prominent than the Acropolis, the Lykabettos played 


mmparatively unimportant part in the life of ancient Athens. 


Today the city crowds close around its base and in some parts actually ascends 


the slopes. 


Sag suburbs. Some fresh marble buildings seem also to have 
Bing up, erected, maybe, by the munificence of rich Greek 
@chants. There cannot be many places of this size where 
1 a number of public edifices of one kind or another have 
@1 raised by private gift. One should really make a list of 
fin... I looked further afield, over sea and mountain. 
Tre is a simplicity of line in the landscape hereabouts, and a 
qtement in those tones of mauve and russet; old Lear had 
§rue an insight into its essentials as those who followed him. 
Hcaught the spirit. And my eye strove to pierce the distances ; 
2sted in imagination on many hilltops where I may never 
again. They have a charm of their own and one which 
Me of inland countries cannot offer you—the sense, the ever- 
ment sense, of the companionship of the sea, which invades 
@ land at your feet in serpentine inlets or lake-like patches of 
djuoise. Here, on these breezy summits, you will also become 
ire of a faint but persistent chant that throbs and trembles 
around. This aerial music so peculiar to the country: what 
it be? It is the tinkling of distant flocks of sheep and goats 
: browse, unseen, among the slopes. 
ind the glens are not like ours; they are more luminous, 
-e endearing. That may be because they come as a surprise. 
these hills are seamed by narrow valleys, and little one 
oects what beauties may be hidden within their barren-look- 
declivities. You approach a range and begin to follow what 
ears to be an opening—a dry and desolate vale. Everything 
leak, stony; not a thread of water to be seen; the liquid has 
red underground at some higher point in the valley. In pro- 
tion as you move upwards the dell contracts; it may even 
relop a cheerful knack of transforming itself into a gorge. 
on the slopes on either side begin to clothe themselves with 
es that send out an intoxicating perfume in the sunshine; 
lerfoot, meanwhile, the soil has grown humid, and now you 
yourself accompanied by a lukewarm streamlet amid a tan- 
of oleanders and other shrubs. I have never met a fellow- 
ature in these odorous paradises. There is no sound save 
voices of frog and nightingale, that contrive a luscious blend 
wild melody. 
[hen the sight of the imposing public edifices down below 


recalled to my mind another dell, as fair as any of them. It 
lies in the Marathon region, and was sacred ground in the days 
when I had a cult for Herodes Atticus who owned all that land 
which, now so forlorn and fever-stricken, must then have been 
in a high state of cultivation. Here he lived, and here he died. 
An interesting figure! My respect for him survives; he was 
a dilettante in the good sense of the word and a fine represent- 
ative of his age. It is not everybody on whom the title of “Pub- 
lic Benefactor” is officially conferred during his lifetime. He 
scattered useful and ornamental buildings over Greece even as 
his master, Hadrian, scattered them over the world. And a 
modern type! His were strivings of the present hour—the ven- 
eration for antiquity, the restoring of ancient works of art, the 
hiving of inscriptions; he had a love of natural beauty to- 
gether with streaks of mysticism and restlessness—all traits of 
today, more modern than anything was his passion for the 
ephebes, his enthusiasm for physical training, his nationalism. 

The fact is, we know far too little about this period. If 
only that autobiography of Hadrian’s were still extant! The 
writings of Herodes have likewise perished; no great loss, I 
daresay, from a literary point of view, yet what a mine of in- 
formation as social documents! For the Hellenism of these 
men was not skin-deep; it was no affectation but a peremptory 
impulse of the heart like our own Gothic or romantic revival ; 
it has left its mark. His cult of Pollux, freedman or possible 
son, was modeled upon Hadrian’s for Antinous; after the death 
of this friend he insisted that everybody should regard him as 
still living. How closely this corresponds to certain spiritual- 
istic yearnings of today! In memory of his wife, whom he 
seems to have cherished with almost ostentatious affection, he 
sprinkled monuments in the most improbable districts. 

Few things would please me better than to spend a few 
Attic Nights in that country-house among the choice circle of 
intimates of whom we have some record. The atmopshere of 
the place would perhaps strike one as musty, or at least self- 
conscious and artificial; one suspects there was not much prac- 
tical joking going on—no talk of dogs and horses, as in Xeno- 
phon’s villa; a spirit of wistfulness had begun to brood over 
the world. But these friends were not yet querulous and sick 
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at heart, as their representatives in the succeeding age grew to 
be. Nor were they vulgarians like the Romans. They were 
gentlemen; and Herodes, whatever his little failings may have 
been, certainly made good use of his wealth, which is more than 
can be said of all millionaires. 

* * * 

Crawled reluctantly after lunch in terrific heat, from my 
pleasant restaurant up to the monument of Philopappos. It was 
about two o’clock when I reached the place; the hillock was 
utterly deserted. And what a glare from those white rocks! 

An insane expedition, no doubt; it had to be done. This 
marble structure is memorable in my annals, and it was plainly 
my duty to revisit a spot where, day after day, I used to sit in 
the golden light of evening, enjoying the marvelous view towards 
the Acropolis and, incidentally, trying to decide whether I had 
done right or wrong in escaping to Greece from a serious en- 
tanglement at home—an entanglement which, begun as a joke 
one Sunday afternoon, had rapidly developed into something 
different. Right, I generally concluded; though there were mo- 
ments, and long hours, tinged with a bitter-sweet regret. She 
was so pretty, so different from the society girls one ran after! 
She talked so endearingly! Cora was her name, and she worked 
in a milliner’s shop at Richmond. 

One was younger, in those days. And after all, what says 
Pausanias, that very sober person? ‘To man, and to man alone, 
dearer it is than life itself to love and to be loved.” 

Thrice a week we met at the corner of Ellerker Gardens in 
the evening and wandered up to the park, there to sit at the 
foot of a venerable oak on a certain bench, always the same 
(unless it happened to be occupied), whereon we duly engraved 
our initials. We remained together till 9.30 p. m.—she had to 
be home at ten sharp—and God alone knows all the nonsense 
we used to utter during those final moments. This was in the 
wonderful February and March of 1892 when the weather was 
like June, and it was on that bench that I learned something of 
the mysteries of stock-taking and how many shades of mauve are 
known to the trade, and that she began to learn about other mat- 
ters which I was anxious to teach her. For I pushed the affair 
with youthful ardor, recklessly, till the seventh of March when, 
just after breakfast, my Guardian Angel suddenly presented 
himself. The poor old thing—he looked quite worried. He 
began: 

“IT hate making a nuisance of myself. I really do.” 

“Not at all, not at all. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“There is. If you knew what a fool you looked on that 
bench last night—if 
you only knew! I was 
ashamed of you.” 

“Really? Then you 
should have looked the 
other way. That is 
what decent people 
do.” 

“This Cora-business 
is making me quite 
miserable. It must 
end.” 

“Why, it has only 
just begun!’ 

“Let me suggest a 
change of climate. 
What about Greece? 
The P. and O. Rome 
happens to be leaving 
Tilbury tomorrow; 
there are plenty of 
charming girls on 
board—” 

“None like Cora.” 

“—and you will find 
an Austrian Lloyd 
waiting for you at 
Brindisi. A sea-voyage 
is what you want. Go 
to Greece, and make 
me happy. Try not to 
think of Cora any 
more. Think about the 
great Epaminondas for 


A COUNTRYMAN VISITS THE CAPITAL 
An occasional peasant in cloak and tasseled shoes adds a pleasant touch of color to the 


streets of the Greek capital with its throngs of conventionally dressed people. 
forebears, the modern Greek spends a great deal of his time out of doors. The cafés, boule- 
vards and parks of Athens are always crowded. 
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a change. Epaminondas: what a wonderful figure .. . 

“To Hell with Epaminondas!” 

“You are making me miserable again. Where did you lear 
to talk like that ?” 

“At school.” 

“T should never have believed it. Now do leave Cora alone 
If you stay in England another week, you will get into serioy 
trouble. And I shall not pull you out like last time.” 

“As bad as that?” 

“No harm in writing to her, and sending her a little presen 
That would be quite the proper thing to do. But never go neg 
Richmond again.” 

“Not even to say goodbye ?” 

“Please don’t argue. I am not feeling up to it. Just take m 
advice, there’s a dear boy, and don’t think it too infering of m 
A man owes something to his Guardian Angel, you know. Goo 
morning.” 

“But—” 

He was gone. { 

It cost a struggle, a grim struggle; but I took his advice ane 
wish I had done so on one or two later occasions. 4 

So it comes about that an incongruous pair, old Philopappe 
and Cora of Richmond, are forever tangled together in my meme 
ry. Things have changed in the long interval. Impossible 
recapture the sentimental mood of those days. It has evaporat 
together with much else; scorched away by the passage of years 
No image of Cora floated before my eyes this afternoon, weay= 
ing itself into all they might rest upon—stony foreground 4 
Acropolis, Hill of the Nymphs, the Saronic Gulf out yonder 
I could only wish her joy and picture vaguely what she look 
like nowadays, transformed into an ample matron, proprietr 
of some high-class millinery establishment, and more profoun 
versed than ever in the mysteries of stock-taking. Tout passe 
tout lasse. For the rest, the very landscape hereabouts is 
what it used to be. A dell at my feet, then bleak and bare, i 
now encrusted with paltry dwellings. Other externals rema 
unchanged. . . 

There stands the Acropolis Museum; I shall leave it with 
particular regret. An intimate flavor exhales from those few 
rooms where the spirit is not driven hither and thither, as im 
other such places, nor even tempted to wander, but forced to 
concentrate itself upon a single genius loci. A pleasant evening 
to one’s days it might be, pottering about here as Curator. I 
see myself in that role, letting the years glide by, oblivious of 
politics and everything on earth save these relics and the lifé 
they commemorate, 
greeting them as old 
friends morning after 
morning, making room 
for a newcomer now 
and then, and waxing 
garrulous with schola 
ly visitors over some 
detail of costume oF 
hair-dressing. The 
same peculiar arom 
struck me lately at th 
distant Museon Arla= 
ten; here too your 
fancy cannot stray ; you 
are riveted to Pro 
vence. 

It was my good for- 
tune to be accompanied 
in this and other public 
institutions by a gentle- 
man whom [ encount- 
ered searching discon: 
solately for some Min- 
istry in the Square of 
Lamentations 
—the Place de la Con- 
Se corde, so nicknamed 
a “4 because frequented by 

Nomlas Phetes candidates for office 
who have lost thei 
jobs, or failed to get 
them. He was a self- 
made man, a Scandina- 
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A PANORAMA OF THE GREEK CAPITAL 
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Tne Acropolis still dominates the city of Athens as it did in the age of Pericles. This view was taken from the new stadium which was built by a 
@eek philanthropist and presented to the city. At the left the columns of the Temple of the Olympian Zeus may be seen and in the foreground the 


ppeion Gardens. 


an, and had something to do with shipping; he was well nour- 
aed but badly instructed—rich, but forlorn. For the first 
tme in his life, he said, he was giving himself a little holiday 
the Mediterranean, and he may have been making up for lost 
ne in the matter of general education. At once I took a fancy 

him; he made such stimulating remarks. In this Acropolis 

‘useum, for instance, after passing through a room or two, he 
served ; 

/“Now I know where the Greek sculptors got their ideas 
om.” 

“Where ?” 
| “Why, haven’t you ever been to Rome? 
ume things there, only better.” 
| At the big museum is the torso of an ephebe (not the cele- 
rated one) propped up in a corner; it was fished out of the sea 
ear Antikythera, I believe, and has been woefully treated by 
iat element—an all but formless object, whose fair human out- 
nes are now barely discernible under a mantle of obscene mol- 
iscous growths; it makes one shudder. This pathetic relic gave 
im food for reflection. He said at last: 

“Odd; very odd. Now what on earth induced those people 
> keep it in the sea-water for so long?” 

These are the companions one requires when visiting mu- 
eums; these, or none. What a relief, by the way, not to be 
estered here as in Italy by official custodians with their chatter 
nd explanations. 

‘Underneath this Acropolis museum, in the hillside, you per- 
eive a cleft, a rock-chapel; one of many hundreds which lie 
cattered about the country. They are not peculiar to Christi- 
nity. The Orthodox Church is only carrying on the tradition 
f other times; paganism was fond of sacred caves, though the 
resent type of officiant, that unkempt homo speleus, contrasts 


You can see the 


Athens today is an active modern city which has been growing and changing rapidly in recent years. 
being carried out for civic improvements of all kinds and for more extensive excavation of the ancient city. 


Elaborate plans are now 


perhaps unfavorably with his predecessor, whom one imagines 
to have looked cleaner. Perhaps not. For dirt and piety go 
hand in hand, and superstitious practices engender identical ef- 
fects all the world over, appealing, as they do, to identical in- 
stincts in man. Yet nowhere does the gloomy nature of Chris- 
tianity thrust itself more intrusively upon the attention than 
within sight of those temples of the past; all the more so, since 
this hatred of daylight drove them to construct their churches 
as like to caverns as possible, in point of exiguity and duskiness. 

What are these ancient Byzantine churches? They are arti- 
ficial grottoes, built to imitate natural caves. A modern French 
writer calls them pigeonniers sacrés, but this witticism gives no 
clue to their real origin. Down there, in that insanitary twi- 
light, you may watch the osculations and other anti-hygienic rites 
of an earthward-crawling cult whose votaries, sensible folk, seem 
at such moments to surrender every ounce of self-respect; here 
you may realize the full significance of the word s’abétir. One 
wonders by what means these graceless and unreasonable prac- 
tices contrived to improve themselves upon mankind. Painful 
to witness, says Kinglake. 

In the days of Wheler there were two hundred of these 
“churches,” these little grottoes of masonry, in Athens alone. 
Most of them would be standing to this day, but for the recent 
revival of interest in Byzantine studies and the craze for By- 
zantine painting and architecture. They are so portable! It is 
that cursed zeal of collectors which has led to a diminution in 
their numbers all over Greece. They have been smuggled out 
of the country. The cabinet of medieval antiquities belonging 
to Baron de M— in Paris, for example, contains no less than 
six specimens, four of them being in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. Others are scattered about private and public collections 
in different parts of Europe; twenty-two, if not more, have been 
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exported to America. The municipal authorities at last woke 
up to the scandal, and that is why the more important of these 
relics are now protected by iron railings—to prevent them from 
being carried off as keepsakes by unscrupulous tourists. 

Even so, the “old cathedral” itself had a narrow escape a 
few years ago when, profiting by the political disturbances that 
agitated the country, an English peer and ardent connoisseur of 
antiquities (the reader will guess who is meant) had made prepa- 
rations for getting 
the little thing on ™ 
board his yacht at — a 
the Piraeus and was oo 
only foiled at the 
last moment by an 
accident (he  frac- 
tured his thigh, and 
had to_lie in a hospi- 
tal for several weeks 
during which the 
disturbances quieted 
down). The Kae- 
sariani structure is 
well guarded, but 
.that microscopic one 
‘of Asteri higher up 
the Hymettus, at the 
head of a pine-cov- 
ered glen, will be the 
next to vanish, un- 
less they put a fence 
round it. Mistra, 
they tell me, has 
been robbed of half 
of its churches with- 
in the last twenty 
years. I doubt ; 
whether I should recognize the place again. 

One might imagine. that people who displayed such indifference 
towards the dispersal of their fine old churches would have no 
strong feelings, one way or the other, in regard to the Bible. 
This is not the case. Some time ago there appeared in a cer- 
tain daily paper a serial, a historical novelette, by an anonymous 
writer. It ran through several numbers, and such was its 
strangeness, its beauty, that the circulation of the. journal was 
soon trebled. Endless discussions ensued in polite society, and 
even among the commoner sort, as to who the talented author of 
this romance might be. It became the talk of the town. A local 
man? That was hardly probable, since the tale had an alto- 
gether outlandish flavor. No; he proved in the end to be no 
local man; no Greek at all. 

The story was nothing but a translation into the vernacular 
of the Book of Joshua. It had been made by a patriotic and 
enlightened citizen, whose fateful project it was to familiarize 
his countrymen in this easy fashion, by periodical instalments in 
a newspaper, with the whole of the Bible—a closed book to 
most of them—in order that they might judge for themselves 
whether the Word of God was as tiresome to read 
and as detrimental to morality as they had been 
taught to believe. He afterwards confessed that he 
chose the daily press in order to reach the greatest 
number of readers; and what more seductive debut 
for his enterprise could he have found than the 
stirring tale of Joshua? 

Plausible arguments; little did he anticipate the 
result of his labors, once the “talented author’ of 
the serial had been revealed. Athens, they say, was 
in an uproar at this atheistical innovation; bands 
of orthodox believers marched through the town 
sacking, first of all, the offices of the heretical 
newspaper, then banks and other shops; later but not wholly 
reliable accounts speak of a fixed battle in the streets which led 
to “a good deal of unnecessary bloodshed” and was only ter- 
minated at last by a cavalry charge which accounted for 217 more 
victims ; the President of the Council who was supposed, perhaps 
wrongly, to have given his sanction to the blasphemous attempt 
at modernism, barely escaped with his life, being smuggled at 
midnight into the upper regions of the Lysicrates monument, 
where he lived for four days in pitch darkness on some uncooked 
rice and a bottle of gin. And all because a cultured gentleman 


THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The new Library of the University of Athens, like so many other modern buildings in the capital, is 
the gift of one of the city’s philanthropists. The modern Greek has a deep respect for learning and : : 
the University is the largest in southwestern Europe. Its professors of archeology have done nota- because this var 

ble work in excavating and preserving the antiquities of Greece. 
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tried to make the Bible intelligible to his compatriots. We 
well! One looks at the Parthenon, and marvels what such ae 


is doing here. And then one remembers what certain enthusia 
would have us forget: that the old Greeks, though humaner 
ourselves in some respects, were in others as ferocious a pa 
of fanatics as ever breathed. And soon enough one realizes some 
thing else: that the whole business is not worth bother 


abOUtsent. 


Then,  glanei 
across the valley, 
became aware ft 
other things h 
changed since Ce 
days. Large trag 
hereabouts ha 
been planted wi 
pines; the Acropo 
is half surroundet 
by them. Soone 
later much of ft 
barren land will | 
shady, and if it f 
true that the w 
was carried out 
the Bulgarian p 
oners — why, ther 
the Great War was 
not fought alte 
gether in vain. 
I wish they 
selected some othe 
tree, not for aes 
thetic reasons but 
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of pine is so re 
ous, so inflammable, 
that during the hot months it could be set on fire by any trivia 
accident. If a strong breeze were blowing at the time, where 
would it end? E 

Such a fire, under such conditions, could not easily be circum: 
scribed, and to extinguish it would be out of the question. One 
pictures the Parthenon blackened by greasy fumes while the cor 
flagration, spreading by means of flying sparks, might carry the 
mischief into Ardettos, Zappeion and Palace Gardens and—w. 
knows ?—as far as the Lykabettos itself, which has also b 
planted with this pine at the instigation of Queen Sophia, wh 
suffered from the treelessness of the country and did her best” 
to remedy it. Whether such disasters be accidental or not, 
result is the same, and Greece has had her full share of them 
Not all of us are old enough to remember the great blaze a 
the Hymettus in 1556; there was a recent one, of alarming di 
mensions, on Pentelikon. Forest fires are deplorable in a steril 
land. I once walked through a scorched region of this kind 
Nobody could tell how the calamity started; the shepherds, 2 
usual, got the blame and perhaps rightly; they covet these 
“useless” woodlands as grazing-grounds. There was blackness 
underfoot and overhead, a pungent odor, and 4 
deathly stillness owing to the absence of all bird 
and insect life. Thirty years, I calculated, would 
be required to bring that forest back into its old 
state of prosperity, if the shepherds would allow it 
to be done. In other respects the damage might 
be called slight. Now what would happen if these 
plantations about Athens caught fire, enclosing half 
of it, and the best half, in a girdle of flame? 

Which reminds me that Athens since my last 
visit has grown into a city of pepper trees; the 
broader streets are lined with them. Better than 
nothing. But they are aliens to Greece, monoto- 
nous in hue and structure, insignificant as to size, and of short 
life. Soon enough all of them will be dead. New ones must 
be planted, and meanwhile the citizens will have to go without 
shade for ten years or so. It might have been well to follow the 
example of some towns on the French Riviera where, alternating 
with the peppers, they have planted carobs or ilexes, slow-grow- 
ing but worthier trees, which take the place of these ephemeral 
exotics—step into their shoes, so to speak—in course of time, 
and give yet more shade and dignity to the roadways. q 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HE attention of the world has been 
directed of late to the famous north- 
western gateway to India, the Khyber 
ss through which the armies of many invad- 
s have entered the plains of the Indus. Far 
the other side of India fringing the south 
all of the Himalayas from the Maha Kali 
iver to Sikkim on the east, lies the little 
ingdom of Nepal, the last of the Hermit 
ingdoms of Asia. Mount Everest serves as 
ie corner-stone, or nearly so, and those mighty 
aks of the “Roof of the World” mark the 
yundary of Tibet. The highway to Lhasa 
usses to the east of Nepal through Darjeeling, 
‘e old summer capital of British India. 

Nepal is a closed country and few people 
ross its borders without invitation from the 
ling Maharaja. All told, only one hundred 
ad fifty odd Europeans have been honored 
ith such a privilege and no Americans, until 
ar visit there during the early months of 1929, 


What the white race knows of Nepal is from 
isits to the Nepal Valley, in which the capital, 
chatmandu, is situated. All other parts are 
losed, even to Indians. The Hindus are al- 
wed to visit the famous shrines during cer- 
nin religious festivals and the Buddhistic 
ibetans may spend a short time at the Bod- 
anath Temple. When the time is up the pass-bean, which they 
ave been given, must be returned to the guards on the mountain 
asses. Europeans who have visited Nepal are those connected 
ith the British Legation, engineers employed by the Nepal Gov- 

ment, scholars to study the old Sanskrit records, doctors, 
entists and a few others. Our mission was to serve profession- 
ily the ruling Maharaja himself, Sir Chandra Shumsher Jang 
pahadur Rana, who is without doubt one of the most remarkable 


AGEANTRY IN NEPAL 


The Gai Yatra festival, held in the month of August, is celebr ated with processions, music and comic plays of all kinds. Here 

is a typical group of actors carrying the curious native musical instruments and wearing festival costumes and grotesque masks. 

It is the custom for various troupes of actors to compete for popular applause. In the hideous masks which some of these fel- 
lows are wearing a Tibetan influence may be discerned. 


THE HERMIT KINGDOM OF NEPAL 


Over the Mountain Barrier to Forbidden Nepal—An Audience With a Great 
Oriental Potentate—Life in the Independent Land of the Gurkhas 


BYES THAT SEE ALL 


ad 1Si i issi From the tower that crowns the 

ever visited Nepal on an official mission. Pee dhapeonlo AOE ecmanda 
mysterious eyes stare endlessly down 
upon the pilgrims who climb the hill 
to this sacred Buddhist shrine. It 
was built in the third century B.C. by 
the great Indian Emperor Asoka and 
is one of the most impressive monu- 
ments of early Buddhism in the East. 
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By CHARLES ELTON BLANCHARD, M.D. 


of all Oriental potentates who are living today. 

At Bombay we acquired our No. 1 Boy 
whose name was Sona Nagar, a fellow with a 
white moustache, a pitted face and bow-legs. 
His English was limited to “Memsahib” and 
“Master Sahib,” such words as “trow out,” 
and “get it’ and a few other phrases supple- 
mented by much gesturing. Thanks to him 
many of the discomforts and difficulties of the 
long journey from Bombay to Raxual were 
avoided. 

Raxual is the border town of Nepal. Walk- 
ing about a mile over the border we were met 
at the station of the narrow-gauge Nepali rail- 
road by the Maharaja’s agent. He brought 
into the car reserved for us a breakfast of 
roast chicken, tea, toast and other things. The 
coolies had piled in our baggage and presently 
we were winding our way up through the 
Tarai, that great timber and jungle belt along 
the south Nepali border which is famous for its 
dreaded awal—a fatal malarial fever. The 
Tarai is also famous for its tiger hunts so much 
enjoyed by the ruling class and by some of the 
English Royal family. Both King George and 
the Prince of Wales have taken part in these 
hunts as guests of the Maharaja of Nepal. 

It is seventy-six miles from Raxual to Khat- 
mandu, but I am sure we traveled twice that 
distance over the winding paths of the mountain passes. At the 
end of the narrow-guage railroad we were transferred to an 
automobile and our baggage to a truck. After a few miles we 
came to the village of Bimphidi at the foot of the Churia Ghati 
range. There about fifty porters were waiting with “dandies”’ 
to carry us over the pass. A dandy reminds one of a motor- 
cycle side car with a pole at each end. Six coolies carry the 
passenger, using cross sticks. Six more are a relief force. These 
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The crowd of people gathered at the left is waiting to see one of the most interesting of Nepal’s religious pageants—the Kumara Yatra. 
geously clothed youngster on the right is one of the principal figures in this ceremonial. 
the streets in a chariot richly decorated with flow er and drawn by men. 
The procession is attended by all 


deities. 


men change positions while 


bottom land from which we 
started, and just as the sunset 
painted all the western moun- 
tain tops with its gorgeous 
coloring, we came to Sisag- 
hari where a Dak bungalow 
had been made ready with a 
crackling woodfire in the open 
grate of our sleeping-room. 
We slept that night very close 
to the clouds guarded by 
faithful Gurkhas “armed with 
their great knives. 

The next morning the climb 
began again and it was not 
until evening that we finally 
reached the last high spot on 
the road to Nepal Valley— 
“The Road to Paradise,” the 
ancients used to call it. Far 
below us lay that 
strange oval which was 
once a mountain lake 
but is now one of the 
most thickly populated 
spots in all Asia. We 
saw the. gleaming 
white palaces and the 
many acres of red tiled 
roofs that are the three 
great cities of Nepal— 
Khatmandu, Patan 
and Bhatgaon. It made 
us think of the old 
Buddhist fable about 
the three pearls in the 
lotus flower, so charm- 
ing did the prospect 
seem. The setting sun 
was glinting against 
the gold sheathed tow- 
er on the hilltop, the 
temple of Swayambun- 
ath Shrine, which has 
stood there since long 
before the Christian 
Era. 

The trip down into 


jogging along the steep pathways. 

At Bimphidi the long climb over the mountain range began 
and for miles we were carried upward over the winding 
Late in the afternoon we could still see the place down in the 


River to wash away their sins. 


IN HONOR OF THE GODS 


pathway. 


ue ae : 
SETTING OUT FOR THE HUNT 


This specially trained troupe of elephants was used by the Maharaja for the 

tiger hunt staged in honor of the Prince of Wales. British royalty appar- 

ently enjoys this sport for similar hunts were arranged for the present King 
of England and other nobles. 


THE MOST SACRED SHRINE IN NEPAL 
From all over Nepal and many parts of India pilgrims come to Pashpati on the Bagmati 


i At the point 
placed on a slanting slab with the feet in the holy river. 


the valley was nearly as difficult as the ascent. 
the path was as steep as a flight of stairs, and the porters weréy 
more exhausted making their way down these declivities than | 
they were by the long upward climb. a 


The tent at the right has been constructed to assure 
privacy to a visiting Maharani from the Punjab. The stairway on which the common 
pilgrims are gathered leads to the Maharaja’s death house. 
the ruling clan are taken during their last sickness. 


To this house all members of 
of death the body is 
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Representing one of the sons of Siva, he rides throug 
In similar chariots are two other children representing other Hindu ~ 
the army and government officials including His Majesty the King, Maharaja. 


In many places} 4g 


On our way down out of) 
the mountains we passed Kir-"7 
tipur, one of the very old 
hill towns of Nepal. Here 
the great Indian Emperor 
Asoka built a stupa about 200 | 
B.C. and about it a fairly 
large town grew up. It later 
became known as Naskatipur, 
which means “The City of @ 
Cut Noses.” During the in-@ 
vasion of the Nepal Valley 
in 1770 by the Gurkhas un- 
der the leadership of Prithwi 
Narayan this town resisted 
with great valor. A brother ¥ 
of the Raja lost an eye dur-7 
ing the fight and the entire 7 
adult population of the place = 
had their noses slashed off as | 
the penalty for putting © 
up such a brave fight % 
against the invaders. 

The barbarous cus- 
tom of cutting off the 
nose has been a com- ~ 
mon method of punish- © 
ment in Nepal. If a ~ 
husband finds his wife ~ 
guilty of adultery he | 
has the right to draw © 
his kukuri and cut off © 
her nose. Incidentally, — 
it is also his privilege 
to carve his wife’s lov- 
er to pieces if he can © 
find him. Another 
cruel custom that was 
practiced until compar- | 
atively recently was 
that of cutting off the — 
lips of a liar. The 
Maharaja Jang Baha- 
dur, the uncle of the 
present Maharaja, 
abolished all official 
punishment by mutila- 
tion. 
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If the women of 


om their husbands 
ey find some meas- 
‘e of compensation 
the ease with 
ich they may se- 
re a divorce. 
ong the Newar 
epalis if a woman 
nts to be separated 
rom her husband 
1e merely has to put 
vo beetlenuts in his 
bd, pack her = per- 
mal effects and de- 
rt. This satisfies 
1e law entirely and 
ere is no social 
igma attached to it. 
nm amusing anecdote 
as told to me which 
ustrates that the 


for salvation. 
this shrine. 


uch more highly than his wife. After the World 
ar one of the returning Gurkhas—200,000 of these 
cave men served the British as volunteers to the Allied 
use during the World War—found that his wife had 
parted with another man. He consulted a magistrate 
oout it and was told an effort would be made to get 
is wife back. ‘Well,’ he said, “I do not care so much 
bout the woman but the rascal carried away my um- 


We drove the last few miles to Khatmandu by motor. 
‘Oo Our amazement we were taken into the walled 


vefore the door was a group of doctors, kharidars, 
rvants, guards and soldiers to give us welcome. The 
octors told us in English that this was to be our home 
hile in Nepal. The twenty odd servants lined up and 
wing low made that peculiar motion toward the 
outh with one hand which implies that they are will- 
g to eat dirt if they are commanded to do so. The 
epoys and the Gurkhas never used this salute. Theirs 
as always the usual military one, but it expressed an 
qually affectionate devotion and loyalty to us. The 
o Gurkhas who were always with us had full author- 
ty to rip up with their kurkies anyone that might 
olest us. 

The next day 
fter our arrival 
e were to have 
yur first meeting 


‘eared ruler of 
Nepal, the Maha- 
caja, Sir Chandra 
Shumsher Jang 
ahadur Rana. A 


he narrow walled- 
in streets, the peo- 
ple, cows, goats 
and other livestock 
scattered on either 
side to make way. 
We sat up with all 
the dignity we 
could muster al- 


THE HOLY STAIRCASE AT PASHPATI 


Over the famous Pilgrims’ Stairs at Pashpati countless thousands have passed in their quest 

This view shows the Ramchandra Temple, one of many sacred buildings at 
Here monkeys are sacred animals and everywhere there are small houses in was 
which they live. Two of them may be seen seated complacently on the temple roof. 


His Royal High- 
ness, the Maha- 
raja of Nepal, is 
one of the most 
remarkable of Ori- 
ental potenates. 


IN THE CRADLE OF SERPENTS 


The Narayan Shrine at Balaji is one of the strangest in Nepal. é : 
a bed of serpents in a pool of water. The priest seen bending over the sacred figure is placing 
red powder on the toes. When the pilgrims touch their foreheads reverently to the toes they will 


carry away on their brows the sacred red marks seen on Hindus of all castes. 
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though we were ex- 
tremely curious to 
see all the strange 
sights along the way 
to that marvelous 
palace, the Singha 
Durbar, which is the 
official home of the 
ruling family. It has 
many hundreds of 
rooms and about 
1,000 people live 
under its roof, 

About a mile away 
from the gate our 
Gurkha waved a 
white cloth and sol- 
diers on the lookout 
could be seen run- 
ning in to phone to 
the palace that we 
were coming. As the 
car drew up to the 
south portico there 
the smiling 
group of doctors and 
other officials to wel- 
come us with much bowing and handshaking. We 
were escorted to the very top of the palace to a large 
sunroom, perhaps one hundred feet square, where our 
work was to be done. Hospital equipment had been 
sent on from London and everything was ready for 
our tasks. After many years of teaching and lecturing 
before bodies of medical men the writer never expected 
to experience what might be termed stage fright again. 
Looking back now on this occasion of our first inter- 
view with this remarkable Oriental potentate, we must 
confess considerable lack of intrepidity. The reason 
may be well understood. 

Besides half a dozen doctors who might look upon 
us as intruders, there were many male nurses, cup- 
bearers, a number of palace officials. In addition all 
the Maharaja’s sons marched in and lined up at 
respectful attention on one side of the great room. All 
eyes were directed toward the door and a nearby doctor 
whispered, “His Highness is coming.” 

Fortunately our white gowns were long enough to 
shield our quaking knees. Presently in walked a little 
white-bearded man in silken robes with a jaunty black 
cap on his head. He stopped some twenty feet from 
us gazing intently and sternly at us as if to decide our 
fate. Behind him 
came the Maharani 
and her ladies in 
waiting. Every 
face was stern and 
apprehensive. The 
room was so still 
that those with 
good ears might 
have heard a pin 
drop. 

After a long 
pause the Maha- 
raja’s face lighted 
up with the won- 
derful smile for 
which he is famous 
and the tension 
was over. Advanc- 
ing with hands ex- 
tended he greeted 
us in European or 
American fashion, 
Saying in very 
good English, “It 
was so kind of 
you to come such 
a long way to 


The image of the god reposes on 
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treat me.” The Maharaja’s manners were incomparably gracious. 

When we came into the room I noticed that everyone left 
his shoes at the door but kept his hat on his head. I hesitated 
a moment, but immediately one of the palace physicians said, 
“His Highness will not expect you to do as we do.” Taking 
off one’s hat in Nepal is an act of disrespect. 

There are many other 
strange customs, one of 
which I may well mention 
here. After the Maharaja 
had been given his treat- 
ment he still remained on 
the operating table. 

“Why does His High- 
ness not get up from the 
table?” I asked. 

“He is waiting for you 
to tell him to get up,” the 
doctor said. JI smiled to 
think that the absolute 
ruler of seven million peo- 
ple should place himself so 
obediently in my hands. 
However, I learned that 


this was due to the Maha- 


TajaS politeness, ior in 


Nepal no one leaves your 


bare at all times of the year and they do not seem 10 may 
At the famous shrine of Pashpati on the Bagmati tverg 
faithful Hindus gather to bathe im the holy waters and to Ga 
visit and preach to one another. Holy men are there iromg 
s of India. We visited the shrime when the crowd 
A pice or two would gain us the best of bless 
from the holy men 
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free oi charge as 
throng, visiting the ang 
and the burning phats. 


place where Jang Bakatt 
died with his feet mG 
water and where his iat 
was burned with his & 
Maharani, who comm 


tom. Two other wae 
were forbidden to do 
wise because they & 


presence until told to do not greatly favored by 
so. The first evening at present ruling family. 
the Naskal House we were King has two wives, 


waited upon by the two 
kharidars who came to in- 
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At Pashpati we saw Gm 


sutiee as was then the om 


young children. Nag’ 
sutiee 18 not permite ane 
Nepal, but polygamy 

still customary, altar 


class have followed his eal 


ample. 4 
The Maharaja’s Gea 
house is at Pashpat. Ta 
it any member of the la==ey 
I ily thought to be facaiRe 
settled. Finally, one said: ; > sick or injured is bromgiay 
‘We are waiting, doctor, = ; peer a= At the approach of deaiaye 
i to tell BOS ao 4 SRS Rs i ae j ; the dying one is camEay 
ve ughed and z ee es eg DAE ae eat tere down the steps of 2am 
I if w io [20m pee egina einige ash riverside and placed aa ay 
slanting platform with Bey 
feet in the water. We waz 
shown the spot where ameyge 
athe his last if his greatest wish is cama 


quire about our wants and 
to see that everything h 

been done to pleas 
They stayed on long aft 
everything had been well 
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burned on ghats as they are ay 
ront. This practice of burning Gey 
i if it is done thoroughly. Hower 
he mour ; TC while we were visiting Benares that the bode 
came in with her p of scarlet-coated gua er : are not always completely consumed by the flames and say 
ar Gt : Ss ti ly burned legs and arms are thrown into the river aaa 
the stream as food for fish or birds. Perhaps Ge 
appens here at Pashpati. 
our stay in Nepal we had expected to have but aay 
the Maharaja. It was not long, however, before mem 
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the Occident provides a startling contrast to the traditional architecture of 

ic structure with between four and five hundred rooms, At the right is the 

lent of Occidental literature who possesses a vast library of English and 
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AMerican books 
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Piments of them m In- 
lam service. 

In Nepal the members 
i the ruling class are be- 
Dming enthusiastic auto- 
obiists They have 
pw in the walley one 


dred and eighty-five 


bat dificult pathway 
fom Raxual on men’s 
bcks. The generators in 
he hydro-clectric plant 
Pharpmg were also 
rought in by the same 
method. The working 
ople of Nepal are great 
lackers, both men and 
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nd needed ten thousand 
ricks, these would come 


fox ordinary travel 
they only use them on rough roads or paths. 


omen. They ate also A MILITARY REVIEW AT KHATMANDU 

"eat brickuswskers 2nd hy aro : raat ; 
Nricklavers If you The Nepali army moves on foot and its commissariat is carried on men’s backs. In 
Sl Ps the mountainous paths which lead out of the Nepal Valley no wheeled vehicle could 
hanted to build 2 MABEL possitly be used. Officers ride Arabian horses, but the Tibetan pony is generally used 


Many of the soldiers are barefooted. They possess shoes but 
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to your building site, carried in baskets on the backs of men 
The carpenters and masons get approximately a 
rupee a day and this is about the highest paid employment. 


Nepal, like India, is a land of startling 
contrasts. There you will see the most 
patient labor and thrift, the greatest 
economy of the land and its resources. 

Nepal under the present régime is 
beginning to take an interest in the 
modern things of our Western world, 
but she continues to guard her inde- 
pendence zealously. She has watched 
these many centuries the troubles be- 
tween India and Great Britain and she 
has perhaps been wise in seeking the 
good will of the English in every pos- 
sible manner. Jang Bahadur helped all 
he could during the Mutiny of 1859. 
During the last World War Nepal fur- 
nished the British Government 200,000 
soldiers for service in India and the 
Near East and this without any treaty 
obligation whatever. If the present 
effort of the Simon Commission does 
not find a solution to India’s troubles 
and a new outbreak comes in that trou- 
bled land, Nepal will be in a difficult 
position, because the Nepali are Hindus. 


Nepal wants to trade with the outside world, and she is look- 
O Some of the younger sons would like very 


much to visit our coun- 
try, but crossing the 
“Black Water” is forbid- 
den. Though Jang Baha- 
dur did visit England, as 
did also the present 
Maharaja, it had to be 
done with peculiar prep- 
aration. I am told His 
Highness is still doing 
penance for his trip to 
England during 1908. 

The present Maharaja 
came into office in 1901. 
Since then Nepal has 
made more progress than 
ever before. Until re- 
cently slavery existed in 
Nepal. The Prime Min- 
ister abolished it in 1924. 
In 1920 he had absolutely 
abolished the practice of 
sati or suttee from one 
end of Nepal to the 
other. It has been forbid- 
den in India since 1829. 
Many of the old customs 
have been changed by the 
present régime. Drinking 
and gambling have been 
reduced. There is very 
little crime in Nepal and 
Khatmandu is a very or- 
derly city. The curfew 
gun is fired at ten in the 
evening and every person 
found on the streets after 
that hour is subject to 
arrest. 

In 1926 the great War 
Memorial Military Hos- 
pital was opened by the 
Maharaja. That year had 
completed the twenty- 
fifth year of his adminis- 
tration. At that time he 
said that the aim of his 
life would be achieved if 
(Continued on page 46) 
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the hitherto ultra-conservative, is just a 
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HOG yplanted these, but now more fa- 
Phy liscovered elsewhere. 
C€a oO a better under- 
€ hia landing of ton finds it neces- 
Vedera cary to sell n one form or 
Kecon y commier- 
; Ca rf « able 
jatter oO of 
HOF that 
He SE- 
LAA merable tearooms, gift 
w York Some women have en- 
remaines ¢; others have become 
rig tehlow 1 Bag oof, guarding her pa ever fearing fo thers admit the public 
1. pa ta ‘ if¢ 0 their homes as a means of keeping the 
which Charlestor 9 6 to he expects Nd places in condition... all of which is 
NE mly smile graciously n« d the visitor to Charleston 
y Of the Sea, a6 the he “old school” may lament 
isembarks noisily at docks, comes skulk it Charleston, the well beloved, just like “some plz 
kirts under darkness of nigi 16 Deats 10 ; Italy : 
like British and Yankees of yore asking to b Y et, Charleston, 1 
finest houses. Vor Charleston, the new-old dazed because it has all happened so quickly. 


by an increasingly la 
and south, east and 
stomach but MOVES 
EXPrTess Wwaing, or ¢ 


WALrway, 


old houses and gateways, 
that they CAaIrTy away W é 
the old city can only hope that the 


army with its “ohe”’ and “ahe’’ 


ories, Al who love 
in the city’s coffers 
to repay in some 
slight measure the 
plunder of past in 
VAH0ONS, 

Be that as it 
may, it i6 certain 
that Charleston is 
turning her enes 
gies to the tourist 
crop in preference 
to all others, One 
by one her crops 
seem to have had 
a meteoric Success 


followed by fail 


ure. Long, long 
ago it was indigo 
that roused high 


hopes, Later faith 
was pinned on cot 
ton and rice, But 
now the modern 
machinery which 
has supplanted the 
old hand picking 
of rice cannot be 
used in the swampy 
lands along the 
Ashley and Cooper 
Rivers as it can in 
‘Texas, which now 
takes lead, More 
over, the boll 
weevil got the cot 
fon crop s00ner 


f 
This army has come not to plunder, but 
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Ze army OF lourists WHO colle iroin north past nad prepared 

west, an army which does not craw) on it the wholesale admiration showered on her head. So great is the 
swiftly in modern motors or in de luxe pressure at ti 

mes Seisurely by yacht along the inland Kiver are thrown open to the public, that even with her increased 


tourist facilities, 
ancestral furniture and silt 
ith them 16 a sheaf of well-culled mem to offer to travelers today. 


of appreciation will leave enough 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE 


Legare Street is one of Charleston’s most beautiful old world residential thoroughfares, Most 

of the homes on this street were built of brick from England, marble and wrought metal from Italy 

and hard woods from India, Among these houses are architectural masterpieces that date from 
hefore the American Revolution. 


KIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


her for the recent onslaught of tourists and 
he height of spring, when the gardens on the Ashley} 


Charleston cannot fulfill demands. 
has stood unchanged for generations, offering just what she hase 
The eclectic few have long sinces 
present recognized in Charleston a bit of England and France happily} 
transplanted to the Colonies; they have known that her architece§ 


Nothing in the 


Charleston! 


ture pictures aftery 
a fashion different) 
from anything else 
in America thet 
graciousness of af 
beautiful  civiliza-§ 
tion, neither rural? 
nor yet urban,” 
which has long? 
since flowered and” 
faded. As early as? 
1773 Josiah Quincy, - 
of Massachusetts, 
was impressed by 
the finesse and the | 
fascination of 

Charleston as com- 

pared to the rest of © 
America. He wrote 

in his diary: “This © 
town makes a 
beautiful appear- 
ance aS you come 
up to it, and in 
many respects a_ 
magnificent one. I 
can only say in 
general that in 

grandeur, splendor 
of buildings, dec- 
oration, equipages, 
numbers, shipping, 
and indeed every- 
thing, it far sur- 
passed all I ever 
Saw or expect to 


a ely 


ib 
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2e, in America Strong praise, that, from a New king 
nder. 

The Magnolia and Middleton Gardens, where today many 
1ousands of visitors are wandering, at whose gates fleets of cars 
nd busses are parked, have existed for generations. Mven before 
ne war Baedeker’s “United States” chose Charleston’s Magnolia 
vardens to be double-starred along with Niagara Valls and the 
xrand Canyon. As far back as 1921, John Galsworthy wrote 
#£ them: “I specialize in gardens, and freely assert that none in 
he world is so beautiful as this. F-ven before the azaleas come 
yut, it consigns the 


he Cinnamon Gar- 
Jens at Colombo, 
Conception at Ma- 


dampton Court, 
he Generaliffe at 
Granada and the 
La Mortala to the 
of the 


Yet ecstatic de- 
scriptions of this 
sort have not, until 
the past few years, 
resulted in great 
popular enthusiasm 
for Charleston and 
the Ashley River 
gardens which are 
so intimately a part 
of her. In Charles- 
ton the visitor finds 
ja city as unlike our 
great northern and 
western cities as if 
she stood on the 
shores of the 
M editer ranean. 
Half English, half 
French, she is in 
general effect for- 
eign. There is from 
first to last in 
Charleston a some- 
thing mellowed, 
old-world, mem- 
ory-haunted. It is 
abeguiling old 
place with the smell 
of the sea, a place 
where one longs to 
poke and prow] in 
remote byways, a 
place which spells 
leisure in a manner 
quite un-American. 
Southern France 
or Spain or Italy in 
springtime is 
scarcely more un- 
like New York 
than Charleston is. dramatic events, were hung in 1774, 
York or Boston or 
Philadelphia means an occasional warm, sunshiny hour punctuated 
by flurries of snow and gusts of dust-laden wind. But spring in 
Charleston is a dramatic event, when the gods rejoice, when the 
air is heavy with perfume, when great lavender stalactites of 
wistaria hang over garden walls, and waxy white gardenias are 
silhouetted against their dark, shining leaves. Here are long 
ays of unmitigated sunshine, here are streets shaded with live 
oaks and lindens. 

In Charleston are dignified houses of dull-hued brick, with 
gatdens enclosed by the delightful formality of high walls 
Through alluring gateways of wrought iron visitors catch 
glimpses of palmettoes and azaleas, jessamines and rose vines 
climbing high over pillared porticoes. Streets wind their way 


30boli at Florence, | + 


Vans 


go, Versailles, | rn 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH 


The cornerstone of St. Michael’s Church was laid in 1752, The ceremony was concluded by salvos 
of artillery and a public dinner at which Charlestonians drank heartily to the health of His Maj 
esty. In 1761 the church was completed and the bells, which were destined to ring in 60 many 
Architecturally, St 


Spri ng in New St. Martin’s in the Vields 
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down to the sea from over which so many influences have been 
brought to the town. Who does not love a place where the roads 
wind down to the sea, whether it be Marseilles or Boulogne, 
Palermo or Alicante? 

The building materials used in carly Charleston were as cos 
mopolitan as her ancestry. Brick, wood, Bermuda stone, oyster 
shell and lime stueco in different colors give a varied ensemble 
quite unlike that found in other early American settlements. 
There is salmon pink and purplish black in the moss-grown tiled 
roofs, Variegated slates and shingles which are worn satiny gray 
with time seem Eu 
ropean, as do the 
variety of roof in 
tersections, unsym 
metrical elevations 
and jutting bal 
comes of wrought 
ion. 

Not only sights 
but sounds seem 
strangely un- 
American, Soft 
syllabled and musi 
cal, the Charleston 
accent is markedly 
individual, almost 
approaching a dia 
lect. Voices here 
have not been 
sharpened by com 
petition with siren 
horn and roaring 
“elevated,” nor 
have they been 
made shrill and 
nasal by the winds 
that blow on a 
“stern and rock 
bound coast,’”’ Here 
voices, like all else, 
seem leisured, 
PVACIOUS, 

Particularly 
arresting are the 
old street 
The negro venders 
of vegetables, sea- 
food and — fruits 
seem possessed of 
an instinctive love 
of harmony and 
rhythm, ‘They lus 
tily call their straw 
berries, “fresh and 
fine, just on time,” 
their “tuttle egps”’ 
and shark steaks, 
The shrimp man 
drones of “swimpy 
large — yea raw 

raw,” rather un 
intelligible to ears 
unfamiliar with 
“gullah” dialect, 
but very persistent 
during the hours 
from seven to nine in the morning, “She-crabs, sh-ce-ce-ce 
crabs,” calls one aged black man, “He-crabs, he-ce-ce-ce- crabs,” 
insists his rival whose wares are known to be less large and fat 
and juicy, “Sweet potatocs—sweet potatoes-—bhop-bop-bop-ged 
dup, Nicodemus,” calls the old man who drives his drowsy horse 
from door to door, And there are even chimney sweeps, known 
as “‘ro-ro boys,” black as the soot they brush away, who, perched 
on the chimney top, give a cry all their own as they emerge tri 
umphant after their sojourn in dark realms, 

Wandering the winding streets of flowered fragrance and soft 
voiced venders, the visitor can never lose sight of the fact that 
he treads historic ground, nor will his Charlestonian host allow 


him to rivet too firmly on the present, A famous faraway 


cries, 


W/ 


Michael’s resembles Christopher Wren’s 
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Charlestonian ambassa- 
dor to an European 
court, or a “signer” of 
the Declaration seems 
as vividly alive as any 
official under the 
Hoover administration. 
One is often reminded 
of the hoary joke 
which asks “Why are 
Charlestonians like the 
Chinese?” the answer 
being: “Because they 
live on rice and wor- 
ship their ancestors.” 

The very names of 
Charleston and _ the 
country round about 
spell history. Both the 
winding Ashley and 
the Cooper Rivers, 
whose marshy banks 
are bordered with 
charming old planta- 
tions, were named for 
Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, one of the or- 
iginal eight Lords Pro- 
prietors, to whom his 
Most Sacred Majesty 
King Charles II, in 
1679, granted  terri- 
tory, all favored cav- 
aliers who had _ per- 
formed gallant deeds in loyal service to the Merry Monarch, 
and who have left to this day an imprint of cavalier courtesy 
and cavalier finesse of living. 

Yet the name Carolina was not for this Stuart king, but had 
been given a century earlier by a luckless band of Huguenots, 
who under the leadership of one Sieur Jean Ribault had landed 
at the “fair entrance” which was later to lure so many immi- 
grants from other lands. and had claimed the fertile land for 
their Charles IX, had built a fort and raised the tricouleur, only 
to be attacked and slaughtered soon after by Spaniards from St. 
Augustine. 

Charles’ Lords Proprietors not only established the Church of 
England plus liberty of conscience, but according to their consti- 
tution prepared by Lord Ashley under the tutelage of the phi- 
losopher, John Locke, created a “nobility,” “in order to avoid too 
numerous a democracy.”’ However, if truth be told this “nobil- 
ity” was a plutocracy based solely on wealth, and just such as 
our critics bemoan to- 
day. For twelve thou- 
sand acres of land 
TGCS ele iolvaiia ei 
“baron”; double that 


A MASTERPIECE OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


The Miles Brewton or Pingle House on King Street is pronounced by architects to be 
the finest of its type and period in all the Atlantic Colonies. 
by Sir Henry Clinton and other British commanders as headquarters during the Revolu- 
tion. Again, in 1865, it was the headquarters of a general of an invading army. The 
beautiful proportions, the details of the woodwork, the high walls, the gate posts and 
the curving exterior staircase are all characteristic of Colonial architecture at its best. 
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amount and he beca 


a “cassique’” . . tau 
that made him “la 
grace.” Such stra 


show which way 
wind blew, and it w 
not toward the simp 
democracy of the Pi 
grim Fathers. In 
Charleston Museu 
and in the Charlesto 
homes is many a mut 
witness of this fact. 

The originaligy 
John Yeamans, thoug! 
his career was a bi 
checkered and his re 
tirement some wha 
hasty, defined the eco 
nomic and _ industria 
future of Charlesto 
and the  surroundin, 
country when fh 
brought negroes fron 
Barbados. Indeed 
they have stayed on th 
very land working fo 
the descendants of thi 
same families for mam 
generations until th 
lure of the dollar ha 
of recent years cause 
an emigration to ou 
northern cities. 

Following in the wake of Yeamans came other wealthy planter 
from the Barbados and West Indies who established themselve: 
in the town and on the winding tributary of the Cooper know! 
{rom its twistings as “Goose Creek.” Naturally they brough 
with them many ideas both architectural and civic which, thougl 
basically English, had been modified by life in soft, tropical lands 
Social customs, roof-lines, rare plants, as well as black braw1 
and muscle came from a land unlike that which sent forth th 
first settlers to Boston or Philadelphia. And since the countr 
between Charleston and these cities was largely a wildernes 
given over to savage Indians, they were originally in closer con 
tact with the West “Indies and the mother country than with thei 
fellow colonies—all of which explains much that the casual visi 
tor may see today. 

Of the stirring pages of history written by these early settler 
in Charleston it is not possible to speak here, nor even to enumer 
ate the various Middletons, Grimballs, Moores, Boones anc 
Izards whose English 
names still carry on 
in the old town and 
whose descendants 
may well be proud of 


Built in 1765, it was used 


SCROLL WORK AND CLASSIC COLUMNS 


Classic columns and scroll work in wrought iron are conspicuous features in Charleston’s buildings. 


restraint and discrimination. 
the picture on the left. 


The Market Hall in the center was built in 1841 during the classic revival. 


In Colonial days iron work was used with 


During the early Victorian period entire balconies of cast iron were added to the older houses in the manner seen ir 


On the right is the gate lodge to the old 


Manigault house built about 1790. 
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th part they played 
jnplanning the old city 
4 in building fortifi- 
dons to withstand 
Inlians, Spanish and 
Fench, pirates, British 
finally Federal at- 

Nor is there 
rom to speak of the 
j Porchers, 


Yeels, Pinckneys 
Gdsdens who shaped 
‘Garleston’s later poli- 
‘cs. Indeed the his- 
try of Charleston 
fom the time of her 
funding to the begin- 
tag of her post-Revo- 
“l:ionary prosperity 
~sems chiefly the rec- 
fidmmor attack and 
tood-shed. Small wen- 
er the Powder Maga- 
; ne, built in 1703 and 
-pw headquarters for 
»te Colonial Dames, 
atedates most of the 
ity’s churches. Ene- 
lies had to be van- 
aished before there 
‘as time or chance for 
ormal worship. This building is of “tappy,” a sort of concrete 
jade of lime mixed with burned oyster shells; and the building 
tems even older when we learn that these oyster shells were 
» ound in piles along the riverfront where they were left by 
" adians. 
| The original Cavaliers were soon joined by Scotch and Irish 
'resbyterians, Dutch and German Lutherans, and a few staid 
Juakers. A band of French and Swiss Huguenots who had, 
fter the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, fled to England, 
ound their way to Charleston under the protection of King 
»vharles himself who had high hopes, soon to be entirely blighted, 
nat these sufferers from religious persecution would make a 
juccess of the cultivation in oil, silk and wine. Their influence 
m Charleston was doubtless not so strongly marked as some 
listorians would have us think, but they constituted themselves 
me-sixth of the existent population, a foreign group of different 
anguage and ideas, and they added color to the picture. Later 
hey were joined by more French from Arcadia and San Do- 
ningo and traces of this Latin blood may yet be found in 
Charleston names and 
faces. The last immi- 
grants came from 
Dorchester, Mass a- 
chusetts, and estab- 


Barbados and the West Indies. 


ng ha 
a al ae, : 


ow & 


lished themselves in 


THE GRACE AND DIGNITY OF THE PAST 
The homes of old Charleston reflect the ideas of both Cavalier and Huguenot, and 
occasionally they show the influences which English settlers brought with them from 
In the Blacklock house, dating from about 1800, well 
designed steps and gateposts unite the main floor with the street level. 

homes were built in this way because of the damp, swampy land. 
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the nearby village of 
that name which now 
boasts only a ruined 
and crumbling church 
tower near a_ walled 
graveyard. But of 
these New Englanders 
slight trace is left, nor 
did the Belgians and 
Germans leave a strong 
impression. 

lite the. “vasvicn ato 
Charleston is puzzled 
to know why Philadel- 
phia can boast today a 
largernumber of 
houses of pre-Revolu- 
tionary period than 
Charleston, he may 
trace it to the dark 
days of 1697, 8 and 9, 
when the city was rav- 
aged by earthquake, 
fire and hurricane in 
tragic succession. This 
destroyed more than 
one-third of the town 
and in 1854 came the 
death - dealing sisters, 
storm, flood and fever. 
During the Revolution 
the commander-in- 
chief of all the British forces in America turned his guns on 
Charleston, and the city was captured by Sir Henry Clinton. 

Charleston’s immediate return to an era of great prosperity 
after the Revolution seems amazing and is chiefly to be accounted 
for by the French Revolution which fostered the export trade 
of the young colony. Between 1790 and 1815 Charleston filled 
its coffers and built its beautiful homes. The European peace 
which came with the Treaty of 1815 further accelerated the 
growth of Charleston, and it was during this time that its hal- 
cyon days were enjoyed, its leisured plantation life developed 
on a scale that has never ceased to rouse the imagination of the 
fiction-writer and the poet. The world has read of the glamor- 
ous life of the old southern plantation till it is more than weary 
of the subject, yet one has only to visit Runnymede, Middleton 
or Medway to feel that he, himself, has just made fresh dis- 
covery of the subtle, inexpressible charm that cannot be cap- 
tured in cold printers’ ink, but must be breathed, a charm bred 
of the wistful leisure that still exists on those plantations where 
saddles hang ready to be thrown on horses’ backs, deer and duck, 
turkeys and quail af- 
ford good shooting, 
and one’s host enter- 
tains with the wit and 
grace of his cavalier 
ancestors. 


Many of the 


LA pERE Oy aoe 


IN’S LOVELY GATEWAYS 
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The oft-pictured plantation life of lavish hospitality, good li- 
braries, gallant dueling, fine horsemanship, brave generals, 
European tutors, hundreds of black hands to do the master’s 
bidding, all this which has, to an exhausting extent, caught the 
fancy of playwright and scenario artist, came to a tragic ending 
when South Carolina began the Civil War in actuality by firing 


on Fort Sumter, garrisoned 
by Federal troops, and now vis- 
ible from the Battery. From 
1862 to 1865 the old city was 
besieged by land and sea, and 
in 1865 was compelled to 
evacuate to the enemy. The 
poverty that followed the war 
and terrible Reconstruction 
days..was a ghastly thing for 
the women and children who 
were left to carry on, yet it 
prevented the building of the 
Victorian architecture which 
blighted many another Ameri- 
can city. 

It so happened that Charles- 
ton’s prosperity coincided with 
one of the most pleasing 
periods of architecture that the 
world has ever known and that 
Charlestonians had _ sufficient 
wealth to buy then the best ma- 
terials and the service of re- 
nowned architects. Charles- 
tonians have been forced of 
necessity to occupy the same 
houses built by far-gone ances- 
tors. Like Quebec and New 
Orleans, it has been spared the 
motley effect of a new city in- 


truding upon an old and bit by bit elbowing it away. 

To the average visitor, Charleston leaves a delightfully 
blurred memory of red brick houses with pillared porticoes and 
walled gardens, and nothing seems more immediately interesting 
than the wrought-iron gateways, balconies, grilles and porches. 
It is difficult, while wandering from street to street, to make 
oneself care whether the porticoes were originally built there or 
were added after Washington had set the style at Mount Ver- 
non and Thomas Jefferson, a more careful student of architec- 
tural orders, had built his own “Monticello” in exact classic pro- 


portions. While 
great mansions 
in England were 
being built ac- 
cording to the 
dictates of the 
Palladian 
School. the mid- 
dle classes were 
developing a 
more modest 
style for their 
simple, squarish 
dwellings, and 
these were suit- 
able for colonial 
adaptation. The 
skill of English 
carpenters and 
joiners added 
much to the fine- 
ness of their in- 


teriors. 

Houses _ built 
after the Revo- 
lution show 


Adam influence. 
Particularly 
charming are 
the circular or 
elliptical rooms, 
and the finely 


spans. 


south. The bridge is three miles long, crossing the Town 
The second of these spans is the fifth longest in 


THE COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON 

The central portion of the College of Charleston, built in 1828, stands 
upon the foundations of the “old brick barrack” which played a con- 
spicuous part during the siege of the city. All but one of the original 
trustees of the college had fought through the Revolution. In the early 
days the young men of Charleston were educated at Princeton, Oxford, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh. 


ing fields of exploration. 


Courtesy Charleston Chamber of Commerce 


COOPER RIVER BRIDGE FROM THE AIR 
The Cooper River Bridge, which has now been com 
It will open a hitherto undeveloped agricultural area and make possible shorter highways to the far 


pleted, represents the spirit of the new Charleston. 


Creek and the Cooper River in two cantilever 
the world and higher than the Brooklyn Bridge. 
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attenuated pilasters and entablatures with applied decoration 
exquisite detail of classic design, coldly elegant. 
eighteen hundreds came that host of Jeffersonian imitators w 
their Neo-Greek mania for all things classic and it was at t 
time that Charleston developed her lavish use of porches a 
porticoes. There are several types: the two-story portico acr 


In the ea 


the front of the house, the le 
one- or two-story side pot 
with its end on the street, uw 
ally closed by a protect 
doorway, and the classic p 
tico with two-story colum 
Also there is the entire poi 
or long balcony made of ¢ 
iron. All of these were dey 
oped to the fullest possible 1 
in the effort to catch the oce 
breezes during extremely | 
weather. 

Nothing seems more ty 
cally Charlestonian than 1 
custom of ringing the bell a 
gate, or at an outer door 
the end of the long side por 
In either case the black but 
answers the visitor’s summo 
and then leads him to a seco 
door, giving the impression tl 
one is being inspected en rou 
an impression unique 
Charleston so far as can 
learned. 

Those of architectural be 
find interest in prolonged stu 
of special features of the ¢ 
houses, churches and other pt 
lic buildings. Doorways, mz 


tels, stairways, iron work, gateways or balconies prove intere 
There is so much that simply “mt 
be seen,” there are houses in excellent condition standing 
neighborhoods that have remained unmitigatedly fashionable { 
generations, there are others gone to rack and ruin, exquisite 
line and proportion, yet sadly in need of paint and repair, sot 
of them in districts now given over to the darkies. 

Recently there has been a gesture of restoration, and many 
the dirty little alleys are now refurbished and remodeled, « 
lightful small houses being made in some cases from the « 
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‘groves of palms marked the site of 


THE MARKET PLACE IN HAITI’S CAPITAL 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 


The market place at Port-au-Prince is a vast square swarming with picturesque negroes and surrounded by the flimsy wooden structures which 


are characteristic of the Haitian capital. 


} 


Port-au-Prince is a city of about 90,000 people, most of whom are black. 


Riese OROWSY CARIBBEAN, SEAPORTS 


| Skirting the Coast of Haiti—The Incomparable Duchess of Cape 


Haitien—At the Great Castle of the Black Napoleon 


By JAMES JENKINS 


MILE off the hot, dangerous coast of the Tiburdén Penin- 
sula the liner cast her anchor. On board were no pas- 
sengers due to disembark for Jérémie nor were any expected 
from this Haitian port. Across the open roadstead, the warm 
northern breeze from the Windward 
Passage rolled the crested breakers 
towards a shore that dashed them. into 
a glittering shower of scales. Only 


Jérémie. 

The other passengers kept to their 
staterooms, to cooling drinks, pyjamas 
and electric fans. It was too hot to 
be interested in what the purser had 
told them, that up there in the hills 
Alexandre Dumas’ father had been 
born. 

Already heavily laden barges were 
tumbling out through the impetuous 
surf in the direction of the ship. Across 
the waves with a clumsy boldness they 
steered their course, their negro crews 
bandying warnings like jocose pirates 
certain of an easy prey. From the 


| green port these bargemen had come, 


from what seemed mostly a grove of palms. Closely planted, their 
trunks swayed together in a common, well-oiled and undulating 
rhythm. And above and behind the fringe of trees soared the 
peaks of La Hotte range, in slower, heavier movement, fastnesses, 
not so long ago, for secret Voodoo rites, revealed to papaloi and 
mamaloi by the all-powerful serpent, Vodun. This omniscient 


enveloped it. 
tious coolness of sun-baked limes, rotten cordage, green growths 


The most conspicuous figure in every Haitian town is the 
genial negress riding her little donkey to market or march- 
ing along with her basket balanced gracefully on her head. 


deity is said to know all things past, present and to come. 
The barges were closing in around the ship. Their odors, too, 
Dry gusts of cacao and coffee in gunny sacks, ficti- 


trom Sargasso Seas. But no whiff so 
stung the nostrils as the volatile tang 
of negro sweat. It smarted like the 
odor of starfish in brine. 

The bodies of the blacks were bare, 
except for a loin cloth. Like the arcs 
of porpoises at play, their curving wet 
forms flashed high-lights in this tropi- 
cal glare. Every bulging muscle vi- 
brated the color of exotic fruits burst- 
ing with ripeness, culebrine color 
swiftly changing from olive to indigo, 
and from umber to maroon. Into the 
ship the bargemen hoisted their cargo 
of tropical fruit. 

For the passengers who cared about 
wetting. their clothes, the sea was too 
choppy to go ashore. Still, there 
would be a delay of several hours. I 
called down to an old negro rocking 
in his rowboat, now half emptied by 
the passengers of its cargo of guavas, mangos, sapadillas and 
tamarinds. He agreed to take me. I wondered what the port 
was like, from which these rich fruits had come. 

On the wharves, once they were reached, warehouses yawned 
a dark emptiness. The parched palms crackled overhead in the 
stifling heat of late afternoon. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF PORT-AU-PRINCE 
The French originally laid out Port-au-Prince with wide streets and spacious squares in the hope that it might 


develop like a continental city. 
hopes. y mos : 
with ornate imitations of European architecture. 


The port and its streets sprawled lifeless in the sunshine. 

Behind half-closed doors, among the trivial clutter of a penny 
trade, grizzled negro storekeepers dozed behind their counters, 
swishing their stock at moments with long paper brooms. In 
canteens, where, over demijohns and jars of syrups, the buzzing 
was loudest, black bartenders kept watch with one eye open and 
drowsily hissed at the flies. 

The streets were empty. But soon, out of the shade between 
tumbledown shacks, a few women emerged. They were all old 
and their rags were peeling like dead skin. With each painful 
step, their bare, grey knee-caps revealed the movements of their 
bones. One old black creature covered her sores with patches of 
green leaf; the neck of another, with goitre, was as large as her 
head. Like children wise beyond their years, they began to babble 
innuendoes, on seeing the stranger pass. Then, cocking their 
pointed chins, they tittered with a thin-gummed laughter. 

No flowers, no grass, no shade. The grove of palms was still 
some distance away. All the houses, it seemed, were closed. As 
I walked along, I saw, tied to one shack, lifeless like the others, 
a single black goat, and tied to the next cabin, a single white cock. 

Dead as the place was, an air of expectancy hung over it. I could 
hear, out at sea, the staccato of the cranes and the cries of the 
bargemen. It was not every week that a ship anchored off this 
port and the black giants had money to spend, money to get them- 
selves drunk and to buy gew-gaws for their women, sleeping away 
the long, hot afternoon, their coquetries usurped by those ancient 
women who hobbled out to see me pass. Tonight, perhaps, once 
the ship left and the bargemen returned, the young women would 
awaken, refreshed, for a dance. In one of the outskirts of Haiti’s 
capital, I had seen them dance a crude kind of tango, its rhythm 
naive and alluring and full of a passionate childishness. Tonight, 
when the ship and its white passengers had left, they would dance 
here the méringue chaude. . 

Or perhaps tonight . . . the cock and the goat would be sacri- 
ficed. For people say Voodoo still lingers here, as well as up in 
those distant blue hills: 

It was already dusk, a rose and purple dusk, when I heard a 
warning blast from the liner. I hurried back to the wharf. As 
the old negro pushed away from the shore, a window opened on 
the waterfront and a rich, warm voice rippled out: 

“Toi, veni, papa!” She called a second time’ and impatiently. 
I knew, that in her patois, “papa’’ was a mark of distinction. 

“Too late!” the oarsman shouted and we laughed together. | 

We were not far out from shore when'!I saw that the barges 


Several earthquakes along with social and political catastrophes shattered these 
Today most of these streets and squares are treeless, and flimsy wooden buildings stand side by side 
At the end of this street is seen the cathedral, a gaunt, 
unattractive structure painted a sickly yellow. 
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were bearing down upon us, ag 
hours before they had g 
rounded the ship.  Steerii 
close to us, their crews su 
denly began to strike y 
strange music, d 
wrenched from odd 
ments. 
their heavy craft rocking gent 
on the calm, dark water, { 
black bargemen began 
dance. One, holding pieces 
iron between his legs, beat 0 
a constant tingling like that 
a triangle. Another, dragei 
his taut legs, struck a pricki 
rhythm from his calabas 
Everybody lurching and lur 
ing, now squatting like ape 
their haunches, now leapt 
erect to descend with that so 
padded heaviness of danci 
bears. Eyes rolling, labial e 
plosions, sinuous gyrations, 

But the cry of one giant 
older than the rest, was the 

a a * | most startling of all. Hish 
—— . oe held far back, his great chi 
Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships inflated, he blew from a co } 
horn long lusty blasts, which 
bellowed out to the sea: a war 
dering, expectant sound, ec 
ing and re-echoing, a cry p 
haps sounded to awaken 
women from their sleep 
prepare for the night, yet, heard in this limitless world of dark 
ing space, a cry both animal and. human . . ~ and helpless, t 

Later, from the deck, I watched Jérémie disappear in the nig 
unlit by any lamps. Then, out to sea, the phare flashed its lig 
And when I lingered, watching the lights of the island and 
stars overhead, hearing above the creaking of beams and 
spilling of waves, the lugubrious blasts of the cow-horn, the debor- 
air young purser came and smoked a while with me. 

He said he had been “reading up” on these islands. He talk 
about the Caribs, those sea-roving Indians, who, before the negro 
had occupied these islands. He said the negroes still used 
cow-horn, the instrument peculiar to that all but vanished race 

“According to old tradition,” he remarked, “the Tiburon pen 
sula we’ve just left behind was the site of an earthly Paradise 
Ever since I read that, I feel I ought to go ashore. What bette 
place for Paradise than one of these out-of-the-way West Indian 
ports where the Trade Wind cools the night... .” , 

“And the girls wear flower of sweet lemon in their hair,” 
added facetiously, hearing still, in spite of myself, the insist 
blasts of the cow-horn blown to rouse the sleeping young wom 
hearing, too, from the old ones who had followed me, the titter 
of their thin-gummed laughter... . sl 

There was no hotel in Jacmel on the southern coast of Haiti 
However, through the good graces of an amiable resident, 
whom a Cuban acquaintance I had made on the ship had a ¢ 
of introduction, we were taken to the home of one Mada 
Amélie de Saint Foin. 

I fear I was still laughing to myself at the name when Mada 
herself opened the door. Madame was brown, not black, he 
close-cropped hair was white, her hands long and bony and there 
was kindness in her soft, dark eyes. Undoubtedly she had once 
been a graceful creole; she moved with dignity in her long, old- 
fashioned dress. a 

“Ah, on behalf of my distinguished friend, M. Magloire, est: 
ce-pas? He has already advised me. Pass, messieurs! Mats ow 
messieurs, parfaitement! C'est trés bien.” The broker’s cler 
took leave of us and Madame herself climbed the stairs to inspec 
our room. It was plain there was nothing she would not do for us 

We knew, as we tried to take a nap before dinner, that one 
her chickens was due for the spit. Madame was pleased that w 
noticed the table she had set. with its spotless linen, its fancy 
china and the centerpiece heaped with red hibiscus. ‘But she woul 
not sit down with us. The dinner was excellent, Madame her 
had selected the wine. a. 
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t first evening we 
with M. Magloire 
is family. The lat- 
fas numerous and 
e entire gamut of 
arker shades. All 
» young people had 
led schools or con- 
in France, Mon- 
and Madame went 
M@six months. They 

roo well bred to al- 
1s to suspect that 
ound white visitors 
vhat disconcerting, 
os even annoying. 


@ onversation,” to be 
Ing some remark, 
the Cuban or my- 
which would defi- 
expose the myth of 
white “superiority,” 
hing, which would 
tely brand us as 
, compared to the 
th. In the gilded 
stiff-backed chairs, 
stened to the new 
1, which each daugh- 
ayed in turn. And 
many rounds of 
us, we all sang to- 
*, with considerable 
mie such old songs as “Madelon” and “Le Petit Mousse.” 
Te third evening, Madame Amélie invited us to her salon. It 
as much of it as we could see by the shaded kerosene lamp, 
it, straw matted room, with Viennese rockers, many doilies 
indless things, none too discernible, tacked to the walls. It 
Sool, too, for Madame always kept the shutters closed. She 
@ot sit close to us, but off in a corner and sometimes she passed 
and over her eyes. We knew, by this time, she would have 
ito say. Outside we could hear the night breeze rising. 
fadame has lived many years in Jacmel?” I asked, in order 
ke conversation. 

fonsieur,” she said, “I am martiniquaise.” 

7 Cuban friend and I began to talk glibly of what we had 
and heard of the eruption of Mt. Pélée in 1903, when in 
-five seconds the entire population of St. Pierre had been 


passengers toss into the clear water. 


‘he inhabitants were preparing for a grand jour de féte,” my 
d chattered. “It was the eighth of May, Ascension Day. At 
o'clock, there came two explosions, so terrific they were 
| by the people of St. Lucia and Dominique. When, zassss! 
ine to yourself, down Pélée roared with lightning speed a 
black cloud and it covered St. Pierre. . . .” 
nd stopped suddenly at the village of Carbet. . . I inter- 
id, remembering that from books I had read on Martinique. 
nd at Carbet was swept seaward by the wind,” continued 
‘riend. 
res, I watched it go like an evil spirit.” It was Madame who 


” 


‘omment, Madame?” 
other. _ 

es, I was there . . . in Carbet . . . with my youngest son.” 
Me others. . °”’ 

ll dead . . . my husband and eight children.” 

hither of us spoke, Madame sat still, her brown, bony hands 
ss in her lap. I stared at the framed motto on a level with 
yes: “Oh, Marie, concue sans péché, priez pour nous!” 

ind your youngest son, Madame?” ‘The question for all of 
ppeared inevitable. 

e old woman was prepared. She rose and begging our par- 
carried the lamp to the wall behind us. Then she asked us 
pproach. On the wall was a small tri-color, the photograph 
n attractive young man en civil, several snapshots of him in 
French uniform, trinkets from the trenches, and in pockets 
d to the wall, several packets of letters. 


We stared at her and then looked at 


transport the cargoes of guavas, mangos, tamarinds and other exotic fruits to waiting liners. 
generally a jovial fellow, the descendant’ of African slaves, some of whom were imported to the island as early as 1512. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 


WELCOMING THE INCOMING STEAMER 


In crude and battered boats amphibian negroes swarm around the incoming steamers to dive for the coins which 
Scarcely less interesting are the bargemen who carry passengers ashore or 


The Haitian negro is 


“M on fils,” said Madame Amélie, and there was pride in her 
voice, “mort pour la France.” ; 
She handed me the lamp and took the packets of letters. 


“Would you be so complaisant as to read them to me? It is 
not every day the good God grants me this favor.” 
They had been much handled, however, in all these years. She 


asked us to keep them in order. We had to open them carefully 
in order for them not to fall apart. For two hours we read the 
typical letters to his mother of a young French soldier in the 
trenches, phrases of one who loved life and knew much more of 
it than the average Anglo-Saxon boy. He wrote with optimism 
for someone’s else sake, inwardly aware, as both of us afterwards 
agreed, of his own approaching death. We were not surprised 
to find that the letter dated July 30, 1917, Caverne des Dragons. 
secteur de Craonne, was the last his mother had ever received. 

“Yes, that was the last,” she announced, “I knew nothing until 
the government informed me.” 

We became silent again. We would not allow her to serve us 
une bouchée, as she wanted to, before we went upstairs. But that 


night, and every other night of our stay in Jacmel, when for brief ; 
moments the banana leaves ceased their rustling and the tin roof 
its rattling, or when we awakened from a sleep made restless by | 


the soughing wind and the breaking sea, we heard a sound, gentle, 
weary, almost a song, now a lament and again a croon, the song 
of a lonely but proud old woman whose son had died “for France.” 

The only reason people visit the port of Cape Haitien is that 
near there are the ruins of Sans Souci and La Ferriére, all that 
remains of the reign of black Henry I. 
“hotel” was not in when I arrived. I decided it was as good as 
the worst or as bad as the best, however one made his choice. In 
a dull port like this, to which few people travel, what else need a 


The proprietress of the. 


hostel offer beside a roof, a bed, a mosquito net, three meals a 


day and cooling drinks at the bar? 


And it was in the bar that the proprietress spent most of her. 


time. Here her investment was concentrated and its returns great- 


est, for Cape Haitien is very hot and American marines always. 


thirsty. It was they who called the proprietress “Sadie.” I liked 
her shining black face and her genial smile the moment she ap- 
peared. Someone had told me that, before buying this hotel, she 
had led in the oldest of professions, an exciting and profitable life. 
But there was nothing in her of coarseness. Her former profes- 
sion had not taken the edge off her many endearing qualities, 
indeed, it had rounded them. She told me she had lived in the 
Canal Zone and in almost all the West Indian ports. She spoke 
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jargons of English, Spanish, French and Dutch. But somewhere, 
sometime, she had renounced her gay life and with the savings of 
profitable sin Sadie acquired an hotel, and, with it, respectability 
to the end of her days. 

Bare as were the rooms ups<airs, in the patio simsontes sang 
for Sadie and green things grew in pots. And in the bar, atop the 
rows of anise, Angostura and Curacao, above the confusion of 
mirrors, eggs, calendars, oranges, festoons, limes, and faded Schlitz 
ladies revealing their legs, presided Sadie’s favorite Virgin, en- 
shrined in crepe paper flowers with candles always burning in 
cups of red glass. And here, among 
her most valuable assets, Sadie, like a 
watch dog, each night made her bed. 
Perhaps it was the image of the Black 
Virgin that brought peace to her sleep. 

It was not till evening of my first day 
that I saw Sadie’s hat. Other women, 
even those of a higher social caste, 
wore straw ones, as the cheapest and 
cooicst kind. Sadie, however, as a 
woman of affairs, whose house was the 
rendezvous of American marines, de- 
manded in headgear something distinc- 
tive, imported, exclusive in style. No 
one could ever forget Sadie after lay- 
ing eyes on her hat. It looked like a 
chopping bowl balanced on her head, 
brimming over with velvet fruits, 
rhinestones, buckles, birds, ribbons, 
feathers and flowers. It appeared that 
any object that seized her fancy in the 
cheap market stalls she stuck into this 
hat. Its quality was further enhanced, 
as I saw it one day when she returned 
from market, by a cerise chiffon veil 
which floated, Isadora-like, in her 
wake, enveloping the vegetables 
which her old negro servant carried on his head. 

I wondered if she went to church in that hat. It gradually 
dawned upon me that upstairs, down the corridor from my own 
room, there was a tiny one which, for Sadie, served a double pur- 
pose. Its smells were partly stenched by the equally nauseating 
one of wicks burning out in candle grease. It was not until she 
once left the place with the door slightly open that I realized the 
full significance of her frequent trips upstairs. In this retreat, 
its walls papered with chromos of saints and “Bleeding Hearts,” 
a dozen candle ends were burning. Sadie bought candles for her 
saints as liberally as she bought rhinestones for her hat. 

Between her and the marines there existed a delightful entente- 
cordiale. Her place was their club. For them she had purchased 
the billiard table. And also, sacred to their use, was a little cur- 


earning his daily rations. 


BOUND FOR THE MARKET 


With his heavily loaded panniers and the additional burden 

of his buxom owner there is no doubt that this donkey is 

Such top-heavy cargoes are 

familiar sights in Haitian cities, and so also are grinning 

policemen like the fellows at the left in their comic opera 
uniforms. 


THE CASTLE AND STRONGHOLD OF HAITI’S GREAT DESPOT 
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tained recess, just off the bar. Warned by their superiors not 
set the bad example of drinking in public, they had shown Sa 
that nothing hindered their drinking in privacy. And this th 
did copiously, in the curtained booth, as everyone in the town y 
well aware. Copiously . . . and also on trust. . 

The marines swore by Sadie. Once they had bailed her out 
jail. If a fuse burned out, it was a marine who repaired it.” 
they smashed glasses, they told Sadie to charge it, until pay d 
came. She was their confidante, too, in their love affairs, th 
of “the girls they had left behind” and also those with girls oft 
town. It was Sadie and her place # 
made life endurable to the marines § 
tioned in this hot, dull town. 

It was hard to believe that once fl 
port was called “The Little Paris 
America.” Still, some of its ha 
ruined houses, built like villas on tf 
Cote d’Azur, revived glimpses of ad 
parted opulence, fantastic by contré 
with the port of today. 

Towards the end of the eighteen 
century, 70,000 whites, mostly Frene 
were living in Haiti, among 500,0 
blacks. After having long endur 
from their masters the utmost cruel 
the revenge of the insurrectionists, ] 
by Toussaint l Ouverture, reach 
here on the Cape,anunbelievableatr 
ity. The pleasure-loving planters a 
their delicate families were massacri 
their tortures heightened by the 1 
groes’ ingenious devices. 

However, the natives could not hi 
out against the army of 60,000 sent 
Napoleon and led by his brother- 
law, Leclerc. Toussaint was captut 
and sent to France where he died 
wretched confinement. The war continued, yellow fever decim 
ing Napoleon’s troops. Maddened by the French treatment 
captives, and encouraged by the enemy losses, the native genera 
Dessalines and Christophe, made Cape Haitien again a city 
carnage. What remained of the French army was saved by st 
rendering to a British force which had just disembarked on 1 
Cape. During the last two years of the French occupation, th 
had lost 60,000 soldiers and citizens. And now the natives, unc 
General Dessalines, slaughtered every white person not slaughter 
before. 

Christophe succeeded Dessalines, proclaiming himself king 
1811. Much has recently been written of him and his palace a 
fortress on the Cape. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The ruined palace of San Souci and the grim walls of the mountain fortress of La Ferriére still testify to the power of Christophe, Haiti’s bla 


Napoleon. 


San Souci, the favorite palace of the negro despot, is one of the most pretentious structures ever built in the West Indies. T 
mighty walls of Christophe’s fortress seen at the right represent an even 
from the steep flanks of a mountain. Up this mountain hundreds of toiling 
build such a fortress even with modern equipment would be a difficult feat, 


more remarkable achievement. A hundred feet in height, they ri 
blacks carried the stone and cannon needed for the stronghold. 1 
yet La Ferri¢re was the creation of slaves toiling for a semi-sava 


monarch. ; 
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| THE BLACK GUARD OF THE SULTAN 
| The end of Ramadan is celebrated with brilliant military pageantry outside the Sultan’s palace at Rabat. 


Photo vy May Mott-Smith 


Superbly mounted and commanded by a 


French officer, the black lancers are splendid horsemen and one of the finest military units in Morocco. 


THE FESTIVAL OF RAMADAN IN MOROCCO 


An Empire Dedicates Itself to Fasting—Fez During the Holiest Period of the Year— 
The End of Ramadan at the Sultan’s Palace 


By RENE MARTIAL 


washed by the rains and dried in the sun, garnish the slopes 
rising from the valley, cling to the rocky spurs. There are 
veritable cascades of houses, porches, a tangle of terraces, ledges 
of walls pierced with barred windows, a confused mass of houses 
crowded together, with flower gardens in bands giving color to 
the scene, and carved minarets of green and blue, sometimes 
crowded with storks’ nests. The minarets below stretch up as if 
trying to reach the houses of the upper level. It is Fez-Bali, old 
Fez, the Medina, the 
Arabian city, jewel of 
the Orient transported 
to the Occident at the 
time of the Arabian 
conquest, which en- 
gulfed Spain and en- 
tered France as far as 
Poitiers. The yellow- 
ish belt of the old 
ramparts winds 
through rich verdure; 
the innumerable battle- 
ments and_ parallel 
walls are surrounded 
by gardens of orange, 
fig and olive trees and, 
farther away, cork- 
oaks. In the back- 
ground toward the east 
is the valley of the Le- 
bon into which flow 
the waters of the Fes, 
between bare moun- 
tains. In the north, the 
verdant Zalagh, toward 
the south, a vista of the 
middle Atlas. 
The sky is clear, but 
a slight transparent 


CG washe and still more cubes of white or grey stone, stone 


THE BLIND STORYTELLER 


In a high-pitched droning voice the blind storyteller at the right is relating one of those 
interminable tales to which the Arabs will listen by the hour. Through the storytellers the 
legends and history of the Mohammedan world have been handed down for ‘centuries. 


haze softens the rays of the setting sun. A light, slowly fading 
out, spreads over the old Mohammedan city. The evening calm 
descends over all. There is not a breeze until the sun has quite 
disappeared (literally till the death of the star of day). Silence 
also. The city noises do not mount this evening as on other days. 
One would say that the city has suspended its breathing. It is 
waiting, everything awaits the solemn and traditional moment 
when the pale and slender crescent of the new moon shall reveal 
itself. Its appearance marks the beginning of the Moslem Lent, 
a long period of four 
full weeks, during 
which the day is one 
long fast, during which 
even the use of tobacco 
is forbidden, during 
which the meals are 
eaten at eight o’clock 
in the evening and at 
two o'clock in the 
morning, and the first 
prayer is at five o’clock. 
There is a_ religious 
solemnity, a mystic 
joy, a family intimacy 
among these people 
whose subdued sounds 
rise to us, sounds so 
different from our Eu- 
ropean uproars that a 
description seems im- 
possible. 

A short time ago. 
when the sun was still 
sending out its rays 
obliquely, the terraces 
were deserted. As the 
heat decreases they be- 
come peopled with 
women, for the ter- 


ee a 3 oe 
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races are, in Arabian 
houses, the only out-of- 
door resort for women 
who, if they are of good 
family, never leave the 
house. The men must 
never come out on the ter- 
races, Little by little, the 
women have appeared, 
beautifully dressed, beau- 
ties from the Arabian 
Nights tales, with their 
slaves, who are also in 
fine raiment. In about 
twenty minutes every ter- 
race is well filled. All 
these women wear bril- 
liant gowns of very showy 
colors in startling combi- 
nations, changeable silks 
ornamented with contrast- 
ing embroideries, dresses 
of every conceivable color 
and some of them em- 
broidered with gold. 
Sometimes the forehead 
is bound with a massive 
diadem of gold, sur- 
mounted with a headpiece 
of black feathers which 
meet the hair at the back 
and remind one of the 


hats worn by Spanish ladies in the time of Louis X1V ; another 
style of headdress worn is a handkerchief of gaudy silk with a 
multi-colored fringe. On the arms are worn bracelets of massive 
gold, and the negresses wear anklets as well. With the aid of 
opera glasses we can distinguish the faces, many of which are 


very pretty and youthful, but all have a 
perfect mania for paint and powder. 
Whatever the details, the general cffect 
is charming, ravishing. One would say 
that on each terrace, as far as the eye 
can see, bright colored flowers have ap- 
peared and are in constant motion—the 
comparison corresponds exactly to this 
unique picture. In this scene, so vast, 
so white, so calm, these women are the 
flowers of the green trees whose tops 
are hardly higher than the houses them- 
selves. Now they move about quietly, 
with slow steps, or sit or stand on the 
edge of the terraces. Now all is silent 
again—the flowers that have just burst 
into bloom are waiting. This pretty 
scene is becoming grandiose. 

The short twilight of the warm coun- 
tries begins, the sun sinks lower and 
lower, the faces of all these flowers are 
turned toward the west. There is a 
distinct feeling of expectation, without 
anxiety, perhaps without depth, but sol- 
emn in spite of the absence of all en- 
thusiasm. In the blue sky we distin- 
guish, dimly at first, such a slender cres- 
cent, so threadlike, so pale, that very 
few perceive it—and still, not a sound. 
It becomes a little more luminous and 
more Clearly outlined against the pale 
azure sky. Then from the terraces, 
where the women first. perceived it, 
comes the sharp, strident shout, rapidly 
repeated, all on one tone, swelling, 
spreading from one terrace to another, 
to the extreme limit of the town. For 
a few moments it is the only sound that 
breaks the stillness of the evening, high 
and shrill, yet imposing, an ancient 
greeting to the star of the night which 
carries us back to the era of Salammbo. 


ca san is ail eal 
WHITE SHADOWS IN THE GRAVEYARD 


On Thursdays the women are allowed to visit the cemeteries outside the wall of Fez. 
Enveloped from head to toe in their creamy woolen haiks, their languorous dark eyes 
and their bright leather slippers are the only visible flashes of color in their costumes 


ria Mott-Smith 
WAITING TO HONOR THE SULTAN 


The appearance of the Sultan at the close of Ramadan 

is eagerly awaited by vast crowds of people who gather 

outside his palace at Rabat. The long and exhausting 

fast of Ramadan is broken at last by merrymaking, 
feasting and ceremonial pageantry. 


The usual spelling 0} 
“you-you” for this shou) 
does not express the 
sound adequately —it if 
more like “yi-yi.” A mot 
ment later the cannon 
roars; from the top of the) 
minarets the muezzins: 
blow the trumpets, the 
children light fires and set’ 
off small fireworks. Fromi 
invisible streets and pas-— 
sageways comes up they 
muffled sound of tam- 
bourines. It is the Rama-" 
dan, which is beginning in! 
Fez and throughout the” 
Moroccan Empire. The™ 
Mohammedan world will ” 
celebrate it all night, and 
will not wake tomorrow | 
until noon. 
It lasts twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine days. It be- 
gins with enthusiasm, 
continues with monotony 
and ends sadly. Accord- 
ing to all evidence, an ex- 
cellent morale, an ardent 
religious fervor alone en- 
able the people to reach 
the end of this long fast. 


It occasions in all, even in the strongest physically or intellectually, 
a weariness so intense, so profound, and so evident, that the 
whole population seems plunged during the last days into an ad- 
vanced stage of stupor. And not a single Mohammedan, not a 
Fez native breaks the fast, with the exception of the extremely 


Tare cases provided for in the Koran— 
among whom even nursing mothers are 
not included. From sunrise to sunset 
the Mohammedan must not, during the 
Ramadan, take any nourishment, solid 
or liquid, nor is he permitted to smoke. 
The Ramadan begins in May and ends 
in June, just the time of the year when 
the days are continually and rapidly in- 
creasing in length. The average time of 
total abstinence is seventeen hours out 
of the twenty-four. 

During the first week, everyone sub- 
mits cheerfully to this régime. At sun- 
set a cannon shot informs the people 
that they may eat. The muezzins shout 
from the tops of the minarets of the 
mosques of the holy city. Everyone 
then eats a special soup, rather thin and 
greenish, a sort of herb soup; it is the 
first food eaten. They then eat bread 
and several other foods, but in quite 
small quantities. The principal meal, a 
rather abundant one, takes place at two 
o’clock in the morning, but until that 
time the people keep awake because at 
ten or eleven o’clock in the evening 
there are prayers in which they must 
take part. These are announced by the 
voices of muezzins and by the bellow- 
ing of the trumpets blown from the top 
of each minaret. Before and after the 
prayers, until the time of the repast, 
people run through the streets, knock at 
doors, play tambourines and flageolets. 
Even in our house we heard every night 
two flutes answering each other or 
playing together. One played rustic 
airs, on the other a real artist played, 
drawing from this slender wooden tube 
harmonious trills that must have caused 
jealousy among the nightingales in the 


| Of a feast 


jer EMBER, 1929 


OPENING THE FESTIVITIES 


Photo by May Mott-Smith 


'The parading soldiers of the Black Guard present a striking spectacle. In scarlet uniforms and turbans of purest white and carrying the triangular 

|green pennants of the Moorish Empire adorned with crescent and star, they provide the military pageantry that has always been associated with the 

Sultans. Despite the French protectorate, the Sultan is still respected as all powerful by his people. During the three-day festival after Ramadan the 
chiefs of all the great tribes honor their sovereign with special ceremonies and shower him with gifts. 


‘gardens round about. 


Silence was not re- 
sumed until after the 
principal repast, 
which, however much 
it was, 
could not take the 


| place of daily meals, 


‘taurants 


nor compensate for 
the lack of restful 
slumber. Finished 
necessarily before 
sunrise, it left the 
Arabs each day more 
weary than the day 
before. The whole 
immense Oriental city 
was asleep at last. 
Through the Rama- 
dan the shops do not 
open until eleven 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and no Arab who 
is not obliged to rises 
before noon. Work 
diminishes in inten- 
sity and duration as 
the period of fasting 
is prolonged. People 
grow thin, become 
languid, _ sleepy. 
Fatigue increases rap- 
idly after the first 
fortnight, enthusiasm 
gives way to patient 
endurance. 

Waiting for the 
evening cannon-shot 
is an extremely curi- 
ous spectacle. In the 
Streets, along the 
walls, outside the 
shops, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of 
the little Arabian res- 
especially, 
crouch weary Arabs 
of all ages, holding in 
both hands, between 
their knees, the empty 
howls with which 


THE WHITE ROOFTOPS OF FEZ 


} 


Photo by May Mott-Smith 


Lying within a valley encircled by the massive grey-green mountains the ancient capital of 
Morocco presents a vast expanse of white, terraced houses above which rise the minarets of 


numerous mosques. 


hammedan cities in Morocco. 


Founded in 808 A.D. by Moulay Idriss II, Fez is one of the oldest Mo- 
Fez reached the height of its prosperity and culture during the 


twelfth and thirteenth century. At that time the great mosques and medersas were built which 
survive as the perfect monuments of a unique period in Moorish history. 


ON THE WAY TO THE METROPOLIS 


Proto by May Mott-Smith 


Old Fez is surrounded by massive grey ramparts surmounted by square towers and broken by 


magnificent gateways. 


Morocco. 


the country. 


; To these gateways flows a continual stream of traffic from all parts of 
Fez is a busy, dynamic city, progressive in spirit and the commercial metropolis of 


they are soon going to 
run for their soup, As 
they crouch there mo- 
tionless, silent, their 
eyes express the 
eagerness of their 
waiting. At the stroke 
of the cannon, as if a 
spring were released, 
all rise in haste and 
rush toward the soup 
dispenser. The streets 
are full of men, eat- 
ing as they stand. 
Slaves carry long dis- 
tances to their mas- 
ters, still attending to 
their business, the 
same soup which re- 
gales the modest ar- 
tisans or donkey- 
drivers. The city is 
alive again as night 
comes on. But the 
nearer they approach 
the end of the fast the 
greater the fatigue, 
the deeper the depres- 
sion. Many Arabs 
sleep almost all day; 
the best trained intel- 
lectually cannot work 
more than three hours 
a day, slaves are idle, 
workmen take a vaca- 
tion, the shops no 
longer open — endur- 
ance reaches its end 
and gives place to 
stupor. But no one 
breaks his fast until 
the reappearance of 


_ the moon. 


On the last day of 
the Ramadan I was in 
Rabat. A short time 
before sunset I saw 
people assembled in 
the cemetery, which 
overlooks the ocean 
and whose lowest 


oF 


graves are bathed by its waters. All were looking at the sky with 
an attention which nothing could distract, their eyes searching in 
the clouds, first to flame color, then pink and blue, then blue-gray, 
scrutinizing the sky with an extraordinary intensity in their gaze, 
trying to see who would be first to discover the fine line of the 
silvery crescent, which only Arabian eyes or astronomical glasses 
could perceive—a crescent of extreme delicacy, whose low visi- 
bility is further in- 
creased by the mist 
which rises from the 
waters. I did not see 
it at first, this thin 
curved thread of sil- 
ver, but several Arabs 
around me pointed it 
out with shouts of 
joy. From the holy 
city of Fez the Sultan 
was informed by tele- 
phone that the moon 
had appeared. Imme- 
diately the old can- 
nons of the battery 
fired a confused but 
very loud and full 
salute. An immense 
sigh of relief made it- 
self felt throughout 
the city. From the 
terraces the women 
uttered their “you- 
yous”. The fast was 
ended—for the next 
seven days everyone 
would eat as much as 
possible. 

The day following the end of the Ramadan is the fete of the 
Sultan and day of Hedia, that is, the day the tribes pay homage 
to their sovereign. 

After the reception in the palace of the Sultan (the palace is 
quite modern and the reception still more so) the ceremony of the 
Hedia takes place. 

The imperial palace of Rabat is preceded by an immense field 
bordered by the huts of a native tribe, the barracks of a negro 
guard and the mosque of the Sultan. In this immense place in- 
numerable crowds can roam about at their ease. A road crosses 
it from west to east. 
On this natural es- 
planade his majesty, 
the Arab prince, ap- 
pears with his es- 
cort, his fanfare, his 
servants and some 
of his higher digni- 
taries. The broad, 
open road is marked 
off at regular inter- 
vals by the infantry 
of the black guard: 
negroes in deep red 
t Titles eee Ge 
Dimeechielssonetie 
same color, spotless 
white shoulder 
sashes, turbans and 
gaiters @ la Fran- 
caise, and command- 
ed by French offi- 
cers. 

The black guard 
on horseback in sim- 
ilar uniform, one 
squadron with white 
turbans decorated 
with pink ribbons, the other with black, precede, surround and 
follow the Sultan. Leading the procession marches a strange 
looking band. They are Moroccan musicians, dressed each ac- 
cording to his own fancy in showy colors, twenty or thirty, carry- 
ing instruments of every description; European instruments with 


them. 


IN THE MARKET PLACE 
In the market places of the Moroccan cities there is always an abundance of entertainment. 
Snake charmers, magicians, comedians and storytellers welcome all who care to gather about 
As yet the simple amusements which they provide have not been superseded by the 
moving picture. 


THE SULTAN ATTENDS THE FESTIVITIES 
The young man seated in the center of the back 
er pay Mohammed, who succeeded to 
ultan’s palace, a huge, white modern structure with innumerable towe s and balconi ich i 
rivaled in magnificence only by the official home of the French Readout Sone 


seat of this motor car is the present Sultan of 
the throne in 1927, 


TRAVEL 


a strong leaning toward brass. At the moment when his majesty 
leaves the palace a cacophony bursts forth which brings a smile 
—but a respectful one—to the lips of the European spectators, 
The cornets play the high notes like acrobatic virtuosos, each 
playing his own time without the slightest regard for what anyone 
else is playing. One needs to have had a thoroughly African mu- 
sical education to understand this music. And each musician 
plays as loud as h 
possibly can, ; 
Behind this noisy 
group, at some dis 
tance, comes the Sul 
tan on horseback, — 
scarcely touching the 
reins, as the horse js — 
led by the bit by a 
servant on each side, — 
He is preceded by the — 
master of ceremonies, — 
who is followed by — 
the bearer of a green — 
parasol with a red — 
handle, sign of power, — 
and beside him walks 
the servant who 
drives away the flies — 
with a long strip of 
linen. The procession 
advances thus for — 
quite a distance. Then 
the escort and band 
retire to the back- 
ground. Facing the — 
Sultan as he advances 
are ranged represent- 
atives of the tribes, 
fifteen or twenty from each, They approach in two lines, preced- _ 
ed by men or pack-animals bringing gifts—donkeys, mules, some- 4 
times dromedaries. The master of ceremonies meets these repre- 
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Photo by May Mott-Smith 


sentatives of the tribes and presents them to the Master. A few q 
paces from the impassive Sultan each group stops, makes three 
deep bows praying Allah to grant to him strength, wealth and di- _ 
vine grace. Seated upon his horse, the great lord listens without 
the slightest change of countenance, and after the three wishes 
are expressed dismisses the tribe with a slight gesture (the thumb 
of the right hand sweeps the chest downward). The next tribe 
arrives, and the. 
next, until all have 
brought their gifts 
and their prayers. 
The gifts are taken 
to the palace. The 
Sultan returns as he — 
has come, leaving — 
the field’ clear for 
the fantasias. This 
is the moment most 
eagerly awaited by 
the crowd. ; 
On this June day 
of brilliant sunshine 
the heat was tem-_ 
pered by the breezes 
from the near-by — 
ocean. In the pic- 
ture are colorful 
rows of the curious 
ones, the red uni- — 
forms of the black 
guards being most | 
conspicuous. Over — 
beyond them in the 
field are horsemen 
a dashing madly about — 
practicing for the fantasia, colors mingling, pistol shots crackling, 
trumpets braying. The celebration soon begins in earnest; the — 
long and exhausting fast of the Ramadan is over; and the people 
now give themselves to pleasures of feasting and merrymaking — 
with enthusiasm that could only be born of weeks of abstinence. 


hoto by May Mott-Smith 


In the background is the 
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EXPLORING THE 
GRIM WILDERNESS OF 
THE PAMIRS 


Photographs from the Amkino Corporation 


; N the northwestern border of India he the high 
M plateaux and mighty mountain ranges of the 
q Pamirs. Into parts of this bleak and desolate 
) region, inhabited only by scattered tribes of nomad 
\ = Kirghis, a number of great explorers have penetrated, 
9) among them Younghusband and Sven Hedin. How- 
| ever, vast sections of this territory have been unex- 
) plored and it has remained for the Soviet Govern- 
| ment to send an expedition into the Pamirs to bring 
) back new geological knowledge and a remarkable 
| moving picture from which the accompanying photo- 
graphs were taken. 

The expedition was composed of Russian scientists 
and trained German Alpine climbers under the com- : 
) bined direction of N. P. Gorubunow of Moscow and ee ee 
) W.R. Rickmers of Bremen. Five months were spent “ ae ‘ 
) in exploring the upland wilderness and in scaling the YOUNG NOMADS OF THE PAMIRS 
Hl snow-clad ranges and icy peaks. In addition to climb- These boys enjoying a ride on one of the expedition’s horses are typical 
fing the highest mountain im she Pamirs—to which the Young, Kirahis nomads alrenly snared to Hi of harap, The dreary 

mae Peak Lenin es given—the expedition discov- and for six or seven months of he yee thie land is covered with see 
ered the highest glacier in the world. the lakes are frozen and the passes are impractical. 


ae 


A YAK WITH FULL CARGO 


The horse, the camel and the yak are the three burden bearers of the Pamirs. The yak is possessed of great endurance and capable of plowing 
long distances through deep snow or climbing up steep hills strewn wth boulders. He is guided by a rope through his nostrils and steers like 
'adray. Through the roughest imaginable country he moves with a deliberate unconcern like a tank going over shelled land in war time. Occasion- 


ally, he is used as a mount by the Kirghis, but he requires patience and time of his rider. 


ei aav aly eet ae sie iaes 
CARAVANING ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


Throughout the ages trade routes from east to west have passed through the inhospitable uplands of Pamir. This picture shows part of the expe 
dition making its way toward the high ranges. 


ICE GARDENS OF THE MOUNTA 


The ice and snow in the high reaches of the mountains frequently assume shapes of strange and amazing beauty. The hazardous exploration of 
the snow-covered ranges and the great glaciers had to be done by highly skilled mountaineers. 


IN PEAKS 
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Soca, So potahdadtea 


A CAVALCADE OF KIRGHIS HORSEMEN 


“some of the villages the expedition was entertained by races and feats of horsemanship by the nomads. This picture shows typical Pamir coun- 
try, dreary plateauland averaging twelve or thirteen thousand feet in altitude and surrounded by huge mountain ranges. 


elt STI 
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ONE OF THE MIGHTY RIVERS OF ICE 


the great glaciers which wind their way between the gaunt summits of the Pamirs are incomparably magnificent. The expedition discovered the 
world’s highest glacier and one gigantic river of ice eighty kilometers wide. 
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Ct HEREVER there are 
W animals I find happi- 
ness and peace. The 


ants marching their ordered way 
through the wood, the common 
behind the dunes, the tent in the 
traveling circus, a dog or a cat, all these things have the power 
to influence my whole course of action. 2, f 

“T am often asked—‘Why do you go to the zoo every morning ¢ 
Why is your first visit in any new town paid there? Surely it 
becomes boring in time?’ 

“Difficult questions to answer—and yet at the same time easy. 
I look at the animals!” ; 

These paragraphs are quoted from Paul Eipper’s Animals 
Looking at You, recently translated from the German. 

“T look at the animals.” Paul Eipper has been doing this all 
his life. As a child his interest in animals was awakened when 
his father used to take him to the zoological gardens of which he 
was a shareholder. Before he could walk Eipper knew the names 


youngster 
so vigor- 
size of a 
two-year-old child. 


This ofang-outang 
which is gesturing 
ously is about the 


of most of the animals, and as a boy he spent every penny he 
Later on, 


could earn visiting circuses and traveling menageries. 
still driven by his keen in- 
terest, he ran away from 
home and became an animal 
painter living with animal 
keepers and circus perform- 
ers. Since then scarcely a 
day has passed without a 
visit to the Berlin zoo or a 
trip to some other famous 
zoological garden. 

In the zoological gardens 
of Europe, Eipper has found 
a way back to nature. He 
has never been a wild game 
hunter tracking tigers in In- 
dia or pursuing elephants 
and buffaloes in Africa. His 
knowledge of animals is 
based almost entirely on the 
study of creatures confined 
behind bars. He is a fervent 
believer in the zoo and he 
feels that only when it is 
badly managed and the 
quarters are uncomfortable 
can the zoo be looked upon 
as an “animal jail.’’ At the 
present time when interest- 
ing species of animals all 
over the world are being de- 
stroyed by the rapid advance 
of civilization or by ruthless 
sportsmen the zoological 
garden is the only means we 
possess to preserve certain 
forms of animal life. The 
zoological curator who 
knows his job relieves the 
animals of the desperate 
struggle for food, offers 
them protection and provides 


the public with a wealth of orang-outang is looking at you. 


* “Animals Looking at You,” 
by Paul Eipper. Ill. 163 pps. 


€ ferent, however. 
$3.00. The Viking Press. 


-ANIMALS LOOKING AT YOU 


Lore of the Great European Zoos—Some Famous Captive 
Beasts—Playing Host to a Shipload of Ape-Men 


A Review * 


By ROBERT HARPER GRANT 
Photographs by Hedda Walther 


THE GAZE OF THE ORANG-OUTANG 


The heavy eyelids rise slowly; two eyes burn beneath a high forehead—the 

It is Pessek, a female orang, once one of the 

most famous creatures in the Berlin zoo. 

photographs were published in the illustrated papers. 

Until her death she remained haughty and aloof from the 
things of this world. 


material for science and art. The 
work of Hagenbeck’s sons at 
Stilligen shows what can be done 
by intelligent zoological curators. 
If they succeed in carrying out 
their plans for the future they will 
create a veritable animal paradise, a practical and beautiful zoos 
logical garden which, according to the enthusiastic Paul Eipp 
“will render an invaluable service both to animals and humani 
Obviously here is an authentic animal lover. Animal love 
however, are common enough and more frequently than not t 
books are rather tedious. But there is nothing tedious in Eipper’s 
book. What he has seen during his thirty-five years of observa 
tion is set down in vivid chapters full of unusual information 
shrewd observations. His book is no dull, scientific treatise 
he does not attempt to build up any elaborate hypothesis abou 
animals. He is content to write with enthusiasm and charm and 


Sometimes the young orang 
outang is as mischievous an 
as hilarious as a boy out o 

school. 


to let the reader share his varied experiences. In creating dozens) 


of fascinating animal personalities, in telling innumerable curious 


anecdotes, he manages to give more real information than the ordie. 


nary text-book on zoology. Furthermore, his book is written with 
a gentleness and simplicity 
which makes it a pleasant 
change from the sanguinary 
tales of the big game 
hunters. 

Eipper has had some curi- 
ous friends. There have been 
scarcely any famous animals 
in the zoos of Europe which 
he has not known from Pes- 
sek, once the most famous 
and popular orang-outang in 


young gorilla which landed 
at Marseilles in the spring of 
1928. It was characteristic 


tization gardens at Cros de 
year-old creature which was 


rope. He tells the story of 
how the young ape was 
brought north to Berlin—an 
exciting trip which was not 
without its humor and its 
difficulties. He can tell stories 
of countless other fascinat- 
ing creatures ‘that he has 
known—tigers, elephants, 
cheetahs, sacred baboons, 
wander oos, sea-elephants 
and many others. He has 
watched animals in all the 
circumstances of their lives, 


and in anger, in sleep and in 
death. Eipper has a gift for 
vivid description. Here, for 
instance, is a picture of that 
hideous carrion eater, the 
marabou, and the wood ibis, 
his neighbor at the zoo. 


Artists drew her portrait and her 
Fame left her indif- 


Europe, to the extraordinary — 


of Eipper to hasten down to — 
Hermann Ruhe’s acclima- 


Cagnes to study this four- 


the only gorilla alive in Eu- 


courting and mating, in play 
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“The two long-beaked _ 
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THE SILVER BEARDED WANDEROO 


Te good-natured face of the wanderoo is framed in a beard of silvery 
Wr which makes the dwarfed creature look doubly grotesque—like some 
His bright eyes hold a look of excited 
attention; all his features are small, fine and vibrant with life. 


fion of an old Egyptian idol. 


irks, the marabou and the 
od ibis, are neighbors. Both 
greedy beyond all measure, 
the little wood ibis is quicker 
n the ugly bird with the pend- 
j. crop. 

7‘By no law of aesthetics can 
marabou be deemed beauti- 
. His crop hangs down like 
4)lood-red rubber bag, his skull 
ald, harsh, and sprinkled irreg- 
rly with sparse woolly down. 
"‘But if you watch him long 
ough you will find that he is 
Meresting, and sometimes you 
Tay have the good fortune to 
him practice his mimetic 
dies. He stands motionless on 
3 long legs, his long wings 
htly folded, neck drawn in, 
ad the swelling on his back 
cooping on both sides over his 
image. 

“Suddenly he raises a lid and 
acold glassy eye transfixes you. 
iis is really uncanny. 

“In the meantime the wood 
is has espied from his high 
brch a fish lying in the mara- 
»u’s enclosure, so near to the 
ge of his own abode that he 
n angle it out with a little ex- 
ert use of the beak. His beau- 
Vfully colored wings flap and he 
alks: guilelessly up and down 
is enclosure, and then with a 
dden turn to the left his beak 
arts through the meshes of the 
ire fence. He thrusts and 


enormous shoulders. 


A YOUNG GORILLA 


The gorilla is a creature of decided personality, observant and inter- 


ested in everything that is going on. He has little or no neck and 

his round head is set between extremely broad shoulders. This four- 

year-old youngster is said to be the only gorilla alive in Europe today. 

The full-grown male attains a height of nearly eight feet and weighs 
about seven hundred and fifty pounds. 


GOLIATH 


The great cheek jowls which frame his features in a blue-black gleam 
are characteristic of the giant male orang-outang. With one grip of 
his hand he can crush an inch-thick plank. The head is set low between 
His arm span is about three yards. 


strains and finally seizes the fish, 
while the poor mimic still poses, 
lost in self-delight.” 

In the last century innumer- 
able herds of sea-elephants were 
still in existence. Today, thanks 
to stupid and senseless slaughter, 
the species is nearly extinct. The 
Carl Hagenbeck zoo is, there- 
fore, specially proud to be the 
possessor of the only captive 
sea-elephants in Europe. These 
colossal creatures must be fed 
every two hours with rations 
varying from four hundred and 
twenty-five to five hundred and 
fifty pounds a day. Here is one 
of these Gargantuan amphibians 
looking at you with its curious 
beady eyes: 

“Suddenly a fabulous monster 
rises from the depths, an enor- 
mous, impossible, shapeless head 
becomes visible, and two thin 
slits expand into crater-like nos- 
trils. Black, deep, gleaming eyes 
blink at the hopping seagulls and 
with a shattering roar the sea- 
elephant rears his great bulk 
from the water. 

“You think of some enormous 
monster of the days before the 
Deluge, and notice almost with 
a feeling of horror that the 
pupils of the eye are not set in 
white as in other mammals, but 
seem to swim in a red liquid. 

“Tt is the mating season. The 
snout swells as it trumpets, and 
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pushes out to form the trunk 
which gives the sea-elephant 
its name. The body towers 
five feet out of the water, 
but astonishment at its size 
first begins when it swims to 
the shore, pushes its breast 
on to the pebbles and heaves 
itself on land with its fore- 
flippers. The head droops 
forward, and far behind it in 
the water a great fan flashes 
upwards, lashing the water 
into foam. What seems im- 
possible is an actual fact; it 
is the other end of this huge 


seal. The thrusting and 
heaving forward continue, 


and ever greater masses of 
body rise from the water. 
“At last with a moan of 
exhaustion the whole great 
length appears and the sea- 
elephant lies on the shore, 
regaining its lost breath. It 
is almost twenty feet long, 
cylindrical, shapeless as an 
inflated rubber bag. The 
lime-yellow contourless giant 
resembles no other living 
creature until the eyes, the 
mysterious mirror of life, 
are opened. A thin slit ap- 
pears and widens almond- 
shaped; the pupil swims in 
its blood-colored liquid, and 
at last the mild eye beams 
with the warmth of life, an 
enormous round black di- 
amond. A thin film of skin 
closes over the eye like the 


shutter of a camera lens, and life again disappears. The creature 


is sleeping.” 


There is no doubt that Paul Eipper can put life into his verbal 
“The young guanaco walking over the clearing, cun- 
ning and timid, as if blown of glass”; the tremendous spring of 


portraits. 


& 
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the straw. 


MATERNAL SOLICITUDE 
At the top of the cage roof high above her cubs, 


this mother leopard eagerly follows every move- 
ment of her young ones playing below her in 


THE JAWS OF THE SIBERIAN TIGER 


When the Siberian tiger bares his jaws two fangs emerge like terrifying 


daggers. 


The feeding of this creature is an extraordinary spectacle; some 
twenty pounds of meat are his ordinary portion. 


liquid splashes. 


TRAV 


the leopard with an ind 
scribable effort of musculg 
energy; pot-bellied yout 
orangs, whimpering, fightin 
for food and playing cour 
less pranks; an anacond 
crushing the life out of) 
rabbit; an Indian elephag 
trumpeting wildly and d 
ing for freedom; ape-me 
with their gigantic arm 
great cheek jowls and bead 
eyes; Persian tigers wif 
“backbones more supple thal 
Damascus steel’; a litter g 
mischievous lion cubs; curi 
ous creatures like the yul 
ture turtle, the gnu, the emg 
the flamingo, the hamadrya 
—the list seems endless. Al 
most all the animal world 
here. q 
It is impossible to resis 
quoting from the pages 
this book, yet so varied & 
the material that a choice i 
difficult. Perhaps the fol 
lowing paragraphs on “Thr 
Ship of the Ape-Men” ar 
sufficiently characteristic: 
“In May, 1927, strange 
things were happening in tht 
palm house of the Amster 
dam Zoological Garden. The 
inspector had great cages 
placed on both sides of the 
broad main path close to the 
cacti and liana, from whose 
fleshy foliage the oppressive 
saturated atmosphere of the 
hothouse fell down in heavy 


“In the meantime there was sailing from the coasts of north 


heavily lashed transport cages. 


A WHITE LIONESS 
This white lioness from Abyssinia played as a 
cub with the emperor’s bodyguard. In the zoo 


she grew to great beauty with a finely chiseled 
head and shining almost silver coat. 


DREAMY YOUTH 


Not even the martial moustache can disturb the 

dreamy expression of the young lion’s face. 

Nonetheless, these little creatures have fiendish 
tempers and are frequently very cruel. 


eastern Sumatra a cargo boat whose decks were filled with 
A European moved among the 
Lascar crew and busied himself hour upon hour with the strange 


; THE SACRED BABOON 
[he Hamadryas, the sacred baboon of the ancient Egyptians, is clothed 
na silvery grey mantle of thick fur. When he sits with his hands upon 


ais knees, motionless save for the interplay of his fingers, he is like a 
reincarnation of Thot, the old Egyptian god. 


@reight. And when in the evening the sun disappeared with 
ropic suddenness, a mighty booming song rose up from the ship’s 
leck. 

“As the ship steamed into the Gulf of Aden 
the cages disappeared below deck and remained 
there until she docked at Amsterdam. The 
voyage had taken fifty-six days. The freight 
was unloaded the same night. 

“This is the history of the voyage. 

“Tn the autumn of 1926, Mynheer van Goens, 
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THE EYE OF THE OSTRICH 


The ostrich’s head is bare and his beak forms a pow- The Marabou 
erful weapon. 


his bones are skinless; his nostrils hollow. 


LORD OF THE VULTURES 


A sandy lid covers his eye sockets; beak is a confirmed carrion eater. 
His eye is glassy; his skull, bald. 
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A BEADY-EYED SEA-ELEPHANT 


Twenty feet long, cylindrical and shapeless as an inflated rubber bag, 

the Antarctic sea-elephants are the pride of the Hagenbeck Zoo. These 

monsters are fed every two hours and their day’s rations average five 
hundred pounds of fish. 


an old and experienced hunter, had brought the firm of Ruhe, 
in Alfeld, a full-grown male orang-outang, which under the care 
of Gustav Brandes in Dresden had become a European ‘sensation. 

“When the hunter delivered the animal he 
asked Ruhe: ‘Would you like some more? If 
you like I can bring you a dozen. I might even 
be able to manage a whole family with young. 
I know a place that is swarming with them.’ 

“Ruhe agreed. The Dutchman took ship and 


(Continued on page 54) 


THE PROUD GOOSE 

The crested goose possesses a shimmering coat of 

green and a grotesque and useless bump on her head 
of which she is apparently inordinately proud. 


his daggerlike 
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Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
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YOUR WINTER: PRIP 

That wise travelers have already begun 
to plan their winter holidays is obvious 
from the number of inquiries which have 
been coming into the Club’s Service De- 
partment recently. As usual this depart- 
ment is prepared to give valuable informa- 
tion about the numerous parts of the 
world where one may escape the rigors 
of a hard winter. The attractive booklets 
listed below are full of tempting sugges- 
tions and useful facts. Look this list 
over carefully. If any of these booklets 
would be of help to you in planning your 
winter trip don’t hesitate to let the Serv- 
ice Department know. It is requested, 
however, that you use care in making 
your selections. Our supply of these 
booklets is limited and we therefore ask 
members to write only for those booklets 
which they actually plan to use. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Calls You. 
California Picture Book. 
California for the Tourist. 
Southern California by Trolley. 
Lake Tahoe. 
Los Angeles Today. 
Los Angeles, What to See and How to 
See it: 

Feeling at Home in San Francisco. 
Sacramento. 

Hawalt 
Hawaii. 

TEXAS 
Sunny San Antonio. 
The Texas Riviera. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Off the Beaten Path in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Arizona Winter. 
Old Sante Fé and Roundabout. 
Colorado and Utah Rockies. 
Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds. 
Pike’s Peak Region. 
Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 
Scenic Colorado and Utah. 
Come Up to Colorado. 
The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


UTAH 

The Center of Scenic America—Salt 

Lake City and Utah. 
THE SoUTH 

Land of the Sky—Southern Appalach- 
ian Mountains. 

Asheville, N. C. 

Camden, S. C. 

The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 

Subterranean Wonders — Mammoth 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
O tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest mn the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of ustoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Cave, Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 
Ixcelsior Springs, Missouri. 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Virginia Hot Springs. 
French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Vir- 
ginia. 
Natural Bridge, Virginia. 
Chattanooga, Scenic, Historic and In- 
dustrial Center of the South. 


NorRTHERN AFRICA 

very winter more tourists yield to the 
lure of North Africa. For anyone con- 
sidering a trip to this most fascinating 
section of the Mediterranean a booklet 
called “North Africa Motor Tours’ will 
be most useful. It describes trips in Al- 
geria, Morocco and parts of the Sahara 


Desert. 
FLORIDA 


The club is well supplied with booklets 
dealing with interesting sections of Flor- 
ida, Nassau and Cuba. 


BERMUDA 


Not the least of Bermuda’s numerous 
attractions is the fact that it can be 
reached in forty-eight hours from New 
York City. Members who want to know 
more about this charming tropical neigh- 
bor of ours will find the illustrated book- 
let we have on Bermuda useful. 


RouNnpd THE Wortp, MEDITERRANEAN, 
SouTH AMERICA AND THE WEsT INDIES 

These cruises offer an abundance of 
fascinating opportunities for the traveler. 
A considerable number of more than usu- 
ally interesting booklets descriptive of 
trips to South America and the West 
Indies, through the Mediterranean, or 
around the world are on file in the Serv- 
ice Department. These booklets are at 
your disposal so long as the supply lasts. 


YOUR FALL MOTOR TRIP 


As soon as this issue of TRAVEL reaches 
you, button up your overcoat and get be- 
hind the wheel of your car for a brief 
spin through the Berkshire Hills, which 
are in their greatest glory at this season 
of the year. 

One of the best ways to go from New 
York is up through the reservoir district 
to Brewster and Danbury, then up 
through the edge of New Milford on a 
wonderful concrete highway along the 
picturesque Housatonic River to Canaan 
and Great Barrington. Here we join the 
route coming up through New York State 
and proceed to Pittsfield, whence our 
route takes us up to Williamstown and 


TRAVEL 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke ~ 
Frederick Simpich 


into Vermont. 
for any time of the year, and at this sea- 
son the foliage makes it particularly at- 
tractive. One may go all the way to 
Montreal this way, which is but 420 
miles, and is often made in one day by 
the enthusiastic demon, However, we 
recommend a leisurely two or three days. 
Indeed, if one wants to make a three- 
day each way trip out of it, he may in- 
clude Quebec, always a delight to the 
lover of antiques and historical associa- 
tions. For the benefit of our members 
we append suggested itineraries, which 
should contain a trip to suit the fancy of 
almost anyone. For example, a _ very 
short three-day trip is suggested through 
Boston, going via Jacob’s Ladder, Mo- 
hawk Trail having been closed all year. 
The thousand-mile trip through Montreal 
will take at the most but five days, while 
a week’s trip will take one all the way to 
Quebec. Information and maps on any 
of the above trips will be supplied by the 
Motor Tours Department on request. 


(1) ROUND TRIP TO MONTREAL, 
CANADA 


New York—Danbury, Conn., via 


Brewster) or Stamford)... ass 66.7 miles 
Danbury to Great Barrington, 
Mass., Housatonic River route.. 65.8 miles 


Great Barrington to Williamstown 42.1 miles 


Williamstown—Rutland, Vt. ...... 71.0 miles 
Rutland—Montreal, P. Q. ........ 194.8 miles 
Montreal—Newport, Vt. .......... 108.2 miles 
Newport—Dixville Notch, N. H... 63.2 miles 
Dixville Notch—Portland, Me...... 118.2 miles 
Portland—Boston, Mass. .........- 108.2 miles 


Boston—New York via Waterbury 237.3 miles 
(This trip covers a total distance of 1075.4 
miles. ) 
(2) RETURNING THROUGH NEW YORK 
STATE 


New York to Montreal (see above) 440.3 miles 


Montreal—Lake Placid, N. Y..... 126.2 miles 
Lake Placid—Westport, N. Y...... 49.8 miles 
Westport—Glens Falls, N. Y...... 60.1 miles 


Glens Falls—New York .......... 204.6 miles 
(This trip coyers a total distance of 881.0 
miles. ) 
(3) THROUGH WHITE MOUNTAINS 
New York—Rutland, Vt. (see 


INOs: 1) acai vn emsca ine staerse nent renee 245.5 miles 
Rutland—White River Jc. Vt..... 45.4 miles 
White River Jc—St. Johnsbury, Vt. 63.0 miles 
St. Johnsbury—Jefferson, N. H... 35.4 miles 
Jefferson—Boston, Mass........... 200.8 miles 
Boston—New York .............. 237.3 miles 


(This trip covers a total distance of 827.3 
miles. ) 


CUT-OFF THROUGH BOSTON 
New York—Lenox, Mass. ....... 147.2 miles 
Lenox—Boston (Jacob’s Ladder).. 143.4 miles 
Boston—New York via Shore..... 246.7 miles 
(This trip covers a total distance of 537.3 
miles.) These figures are from MacNair’s 
Scenic Motorway. 
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NEW deluxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED } 


TO CALIFORNIA 


: 


TURBANED head 
and a twisted smile. The throbbing 
beat of a drum... murmuring the 
pent=up passion of the far East. Dancers swaying 
in amber-scented air. The modern world is far 
away ... forgotten. Here is the Orient . . . to be 
tucked away in your mind... to imprison in your 
trunk, if your purse permits. Batiks and brass . . . 
curious beads and carved bells . . . jade, silks and 
embroidery. Carried in sedans by Tibetans 
drawn in rickishas by bronze men in Korea . 


A Cruise Through a Topaz Sea 
and its archipelago of green oases —through 
the glorious sunshine of Arizona to Cali 
fornia—where mountain-hemmed resorts, 
luxurious hotels and unique playgrounds 
summon the traveler to rest and recrea- 
tion in a land steeped in sunshine and color. 
enchanted by a picturesque Javanese boatman Plan to stop over.. 
... you pass through a maze of color and beauty. o 


’ ee 9 , * * 
33 countries! More places than on any other America’s Newest, Finest Train 


cruise . . . over 38,000 miles . . . 140 happily 
planned days, for to see the world one must 
not rush. And lucky VOU me eO ll the Seventh 


AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
OF THE 


~ Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight 
hours en route—Only 2 days Chicago to 
x California—3 days from Coast to Coast. 


: Every Travel Luxury—No Extra Fare 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 


Best and shortest way Chicago to El Paso, 


Tucson, Chandler, Phoenix, Indio and 
Palm Springs. Quickest by hours. Thru 
sleepers from St. Louis and Minneapolis. 


RESOLUTE 


QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMERS 


Sailing eastward from New York January éth 
... arriving in every country at the ideal season 


Direct Low Altitude Route to 
Los Angeles and San Diego 


CKISLA 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


An extraordinary program of shore excursions is included in the 
rates — $2000 and up. Write today for descriptive literature. 


Hamburg-American 


ey ae a a oe le a le oe a + 
: For detailed information, mail this coupon | 
39 Broadway New York { Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau ' 
760 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
209 Tremont St., Boston; 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 262 S. Broad St., Phila- | Please send me heceanire, descriptive of Arizona and | 
delphia; 1026 Locust St., St. Louis; 574 Market St., San Francisco; 807 South Hill ‘ California and fal MS ee regarding train schedules and 
St, Los Angeles; 614 St. James St. West, Montreal; 274 Main St., Winnipeg; service via Golden State Route, 
: Adams Building, Edmonton, Or Local Tourist Agents i : : Name \ 
»t Address Witte tant 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


THE DELUXE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 


Eighth Annual 
Cruise De Luxe, Cunard 
R.M.S.Scythia from New 
York, Jan. 28, 1930 


Frank’s 


54 years’ travel experience 
brilliantly culminates in 
Frank’s eighth cruise to the 
Mediterranean . . . aboard 
a ship seven times tried and 
proved superb for winter 
cruising. 


67 perfectly planned days 
... over a skillfully routed 
sea-path to ports of pleas- 
ure, fashion and romance 
. .. With an exceptionally 
long visit in Egypt and the 
Holy Land . . . and includ- 
ing such unusual ports as 
Cattaro, Tunis, Venice, Pal- 
ermo, Taormina, Malta, 
Ragusa... in addition to 
the usual Mediterranean 
countries. An itinerary 
turned into a thrilling ad- 
venture, a daring sum-total 
of all others. 


Naturally such a cruise has 
a wide appeal... essentially 
necessitating early book- 
ings, at rates from $950... 
including an elaborate pro- 
gram of shore excursions, 
Cunard’s finest First Class 
service and cuisine, a free 
stopover in Europe and re- 
turn by any Cunard steamer. 
The membership is strictly 
limited to 390... half 
capacity. 


Full details on request 


Established 1875 


542 FIFTH AVE. at 45th ST., NEW YORK 
480 PARK AVE. at 58th ST., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA . . . 1529 Locust Street 
CHICAGO . . .175 No. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO . . . . 29 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES. . . 408 So. Spring Street 


Three Drowsy Caribbean Seaports 


(Continued from page 30) 


Sans Souci, his favorite palace, is 
only about two hours’ ride by horse- 
back from the town of Cape Haitien. 
No more charming location than this 
valley of Millot can be imagined. 
Behind this crumbling chateau, built 
by French architects, noble in pro- 
portion, its lines as suggestive of 
forgotten graces as the music of Mo- 
zart, rise high hills from whose 
luxurious slopes pour refreshing 
waters in cool and rippling streams. 
The roofs have toppled in, the ter- 
raced gardens are ruined, the win- 
dows stare like eyes, a Verlainesque 
melancholy descends the stairs. In 
the open court, under this star-apple 
tree, black Henry J. held his audi- 
ences with theatrical pomp and in- 
ordinate display. The room is pointed 
out where he committed suicide, 
shooting himself with a silver bul- 
let. His remains were carried up to 
the fortress, La Ferriére, built with 
the life-sweat and blood of his black 
subjects. 


The mountain which this fortress 
crowns is visible at a distance of 
some twenty miles inland, as one ap- 
proaches the Cape from the sea. Its 
slopes disappear into the tropical for- 
est which spreads on every side. One 
does not mind the roughness of the 
trail, for at unexpected moments in 
its turning, this small green world 
expands into endless vistas of a calm, 
blue sea. The fortress as seen from 
below looks like the keel of some 
great ship built right into the moun- 
tain’s summit. A deep moat sur- 
rounds it and a log is now used as 

drawbridge. Great galleries open 
one above the other and here treasure 
to the extent of thirty millions is 
said to have been stored by the king. 
Nothing of it remains. Even Chris- 
tophe’s grave had been rifled. These 
numerous cannon, still directed against 
invaders expected from below, could 
have been hauled up these heights 
only at the threat of death. But the 
effect of these ruins does not deeply 
move one. In these tropics every ef- 
fect is benumbed, devitalized. Both 
Sans Souci and La Ferriére produce 
an impression of sterile fantasy: 
scrapped stage-sets of a minstrel 
troupe richly rewarded by a capri- 
cious manager whom the actors 
feared, now called upon to debase 
themselves and again to act exalted 
parts unnatural to themselves. The 
grace of Sans Souci (ironic name) 
is one imported from France, paid 
for in cash by a company unused to 
graciousness, living in fear, knowing 
its contract might soon expire. It is 
the spirit of fear, not of courage, that 
rises from the massive walls of La 
Ferriére. 

Once again in Sadie’s “hotel,” I 
found amusement in reading what 
little has been written of the entour- 
age of black Henry I. As amusing 
as anything were their names, of 
which I remember only a few: Their 
Royal Highnesses, the Prince and 
Princess du Limbe, Count and Coun- 
tess Marmalade, Counts and Coun- 
tesses du Cahos, du Trou, de la 
Presqu’ Isle, the Barons de Papalier 
and Monpoint, (Christophe had, 
among his nine royal palaces and 
eight chateaux, one which was called 


“Mettez-y”!) Mille. Cérise Exume, 
lady-in-waiting to the Queen, Cheva- 
liers Mondesir, Pierre Fidéle, Jacques 
Poux and d’Appollon, the bailiff 
Séméli Délicat, and the groom Ton- 
ton Cimetiére. 

It was too hot in my room so I 
went down to the bar. I recalled 
that famous punch Christophe fre- 
quently served, exquisite to the palate 
and of enticing fragrance, a drink 
that drove one out of his mind and 
induced him to tell the truth to the 
suspicious, questioning king. 

I found it good to be back in 
Sadie’s bar. How good-natured she 
was and how patient! It was mail 
day for the marines. The place was 
packed with them. They were all 
thirsty. They entered and re-entered 
the little curtained booth. As Sadie 
set a long, cooling drink before me, 
always amiable, florid, expansive, I 
felt that it was to her, more than to 
that other black woman, long ago 
dead, that one of the titles Christophe 
created rightly belonged. The 
Duchess of Lemonade! I pictured 
her fanning herself on a bench in the 
gardens of Sans Souci, reminiscent 
of Versailles, in her flowing yellow 
gown, her black décolleté and her 
heavily loaded hat. 

Gradually the place emptied. Only 
a few of the marines remained. Some 
had straddled chairs and fallen asleep, 
heads against their folded arms. 
Others sprawled across the tables. 
Perhaps their girls at home had for- 
gotten them. Perhaps they’d been 
out the night before. “Join the Ma- 
rines . . . and See the World!” I 
had heard more than one mutter it 
under his breath, especially on days 
that brought no mail from home. 

Sadie loved her music. It was in- 
deed music fit to lull one to sleep in 
this hot, dull town. Not in her bar, 
the bleat of a phonograph, as in 
other canteens. If the street itself 
had not been so silent or the palms 
above the patios so deathly still you 
could scarcely have heard the tunes 
from Sadie’s Swiss music-box. Cool, 
fairy notes, spun out as fragile links 
in a chain of gossamer silver, fugi- 
tive caress of elusive hands, remem- 
bered mesh of golden hair. . . 

Sadie, on her high stool behind the 
bar was dreaming. A delicate world, 
that of the Swiss music-box for the 
dreaming black Duchess of Lemon- 
ade and her sleeping marines! 

The day before Christmas I left 
for the adjoining republic of Santo 
Domingo. Sadie had packed for me 
a roasted chicken as her parting gift. 
What I should leave with her had 
not been hard to decide. I was sur- 
prised that a certain willow plume 
in one of the shops had not found 
its way to her hat. It flamed through 
a half-yard scale of brilliant yellows 
and reds. 

“Allez, ce west qu'un p’tit rien,’ 
I urged her, handing her the pack- 


age, “Don’t open it till Christmas 
Day!” Then I added confidentially, 
“Tt's for your beautiful hat, ma 
chére!” 


Still, I was sorry as I drove off in 
the car that I hadn’t waited to see 
my Duchess of Lemonade crowned 
with her red and yellow plume. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Those who accepted my invitation 
year were glad they did and will tell 
so if you ask them. Let me refer 
some of my recent clients who ca 
you their frank opinion of my ser 


My plan is briefly this: One of m 
becomes your own—whether for t 
sightseeing, or shopping—for the pe 
your visit. With it you also f 
whole-time attention and services of 


for sheer love of traveling) to help 
enjoy and to profit by your vacation 
utmost possible extent. This host-co 
besides entertaining you, will, of co 
attend to every detail of your tour, | 
hotel reservations, tips, baggage, etc. 


My terms, whilst entirely inclusive 
first-class hotels, gratuities and all 
penses, ARE STRICTLY MODERA’ 
from $14.50 each per day. 


I have no set tours but submit 
itineraries to suit individual nee 
tastes. So please write as fully as p 


D. HARMAR-SMITE 


Regent House Regent Str 
London, W. 1. 


’Grams 
Escortours Wesdo Lo 


’Phone 
Mayfair 4504 


Then Havana 
soms forth in 
charm and ga 
The sparkle a 
glamour of a tro 
4, cal night urge y 
M4 to seek adventu 
§ Days are filled 
delightful acti 
. » « golf, swimmit 
riding, sailing, € 
ploring. But ‘a 
are typically Caber . . « different. 
flower-scented breezes stir the sun-war 
air... strum of guitars... a teasing gli 
of a moon riding high... at the end 
narrow street. A perfect vacation m 

descends upon you...and you enter whe 
heartedly into the throbbing spirit of carniv 


Cunard arranges this delightful holiday 
you and prepares the way with an encha 
ing interlude on a smiling sea. You mays 
on December 26 or 27 on Cunard’s fame 
trans-Atlantic sisters . . . the Caronia 
Carmania... or any Wednesday or Sat 
day thereafter. Minimum round trip ral 
first class only $175 up. All-expense fo! 
of 9 to 20 days’ duration from $193 1 
If you're going to Havana, you should | 
via Cunard. 


See Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Sahara Sunset 
Burning UptheWorld 


OU’VE done everything? & 
Not unless you’ve pushed off 
in a 12-wheeled Renault into 
the sun and silence of that sea 
of sand...aloof, horizonless, lit with the pale 
mirage, sown with the sudden gardens of 
oases. ¥ A striped tent spread with gorgeous 
carpets, chickens roasted with olives and 
lemons and peppery herbs... kous-kous, the 
national dish, a feast in itself ...coffeefor gods, 
red grapes as cold as frozen rubies. & Moon- 
rise and music... the pulse of tomtoms and 
the clicking bracelets of slim dancers. 


North Africa is yours today ... the play- 
ground of the international set who camp in 
the desert, motor along the perfect roads, that 
people the forty-six smart “Transat” hotels, 
Moorish palaces with French chefs. 4 Take 
the “Ile de France”’, the “Paris” or the 
‘‘France”’ across “the longest gangplank in 
the world”... FIVE days in France afloat 
. .. French cuisine that doesn’t merely aim 

to be, but is .. . a crowd too sophisticated 
to consider any other crossing... calling 
at Plymouth, England... then le Havre 
and the boat-train waiting, three hours to 

Paris...overnight to Marseilles...twenty- 

four hours by a French Liner across 

the sapphire Mediterranean to Algiers. 


SS =) “ 


Those who demand the maximum of 

gayety in the minimum of time take one 

of the Mediterranean-Moroccan Cruises 
of the ‘‘France’’, leaving New York, 
Jan.11, Feb.12, Mar.15 and Apr.25. 


esrench Line e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent, or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City 


TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Send coupon today for 
California booklets which 
fully explain the Overland 
Route’s famous fleet of 
fine trains. 


TRAINS FAMOUS 
FOR THEIR 
COMFORT 
ON “THE 

SMOOTHEST 
ROADBED 
IN AMERICA’ 


Foremost among fine trains to 
this realm of eternal sunshine is 
the Los Angeles Limited—known 
and accepted among discerning 
travelers for its atmosphere of 
refinement and luxury, for its 
service, courtesy and cuisine— 
for that indefinable something 
which has made it the natural 
choice of famous people. 


A de luxe all-Pullman 63 hour, 
no extra fare train with all the 
extra fare features — barber, 
bath, maid and manicure. Ly. 
Chicago 8:10 P. M. 


Other famous Union Pacific 
trains to California include the 
new 58 hour, extra fare Overland 
Limited, the 63 hour no extra 
fare San Francisco Limited, the 
Gold Coast Limited, Pacific 
Limited and Continental Lim- 
ited from Chicago—the Pacific 
Coast Limited from St. Louis 
and Kansas City. 


Make your next California jour- 
ney even more enjoyable than 
the last—aboard the Los An- 
geles Limited or one of its fine 
sister trains. 


eT NE TT ETE RITE) 
C. J. Collins, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Dept. 369 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information and 
booklets on California Hawaii 0 


Death Valley—(California’s unique winter 
resort) 


Union Pach 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Why not sail to 
Europe with 
American standards 
of living 2 


For three straight years the Leviathan, 
world's largest liner, carried more passen- 
gers per sailing than any giant ship in 
transatlantic service. Size alone can never 
command preference! What endears this 
titan —and her sister ships — to the travel- 
wise is the perpetuation at sea of every 
pulse throb in American life at home. 
Delightful informality . .. food that be- 
friends American ideas of diet . . . diver- 
sions as familiar as your favorite putter 
... your own language... American 
refinements in accommodations. Every ship, 
an American city at seal For speed take 
the Leviathan. For maximum travel values 
at low rates book on those superb cabin 
ships — George 


Washington, America, 


Republic, President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Harding. To Britain and the conti- 


nent? Sail under the Stars and Stripes! 


SAT ES 
EalN- Ex 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Charleston—Queen of Colonial America 
(Continued from page 26) 


oil unless the Charleston Museum 
can raise funds to prevent this van- 
dalism. 

Of all the houses the Miles Brew- 
ton House wins greatest acclaim 
from architects, who generally ac- 
knowledge it the finest house of its 
period in all the Atlantic states. The 
Horry house, the William Gibbs 
house, the Nathaniel Russell house, 
the old place of Governor Thomas 
Bennett, that of William Blacklock, 
the George Edwards’ house, James 
Roper’s house, William Nicholson’s, 
Daniel Ravenel’s, William Drayton’s, 
Judge Robert Pringle’s, these and 


many others are charming and 
beautiful structures. 
Then there is old St. Michael’s 


Church, whose history and architec- 
ture are a chapter in themselves, and 
old St. Paul’s, whose spire light for- 
merly served to pilot many a sailor 
into harbor. The old Slave Market 
as well as the Planter’s Hotel be- 
speak a past which seems far more 
remote in spirit than in actual num- 
ber of years. Guide-book in hand, 
one can turn in mind the pages of 
a colorful history as one wanders 
the broad streets, or explores the 
numerous little alleys, ever mindful 
of the illustrious names that the 
small city has contributed to the 
making of the nation. 

Truly, cities have personalities no 
less marked than human _ beings. 
Each city gives to the visitor a dif- 


ferent reaction. One is forced to 
gasp at the mad whirl of New 
York’s progress, to be electrified by 
that something in the air which 
marks colossal present-day achieve- 
ment. In Boston one is stimulated 
by the rarefied atmosphere and proud 
that such a place exists to keep 
burning its beacon-light of scholar- 
liness. Philadelphia, with her insist- 
ent antiquity, commands obeisance. 
San Francisco calls forth admiration 
for her Phoenix-like courage in ris- 
ing again. There is Washington, 
whose broad avenues and white- 
gleaming buildings make unfailing 
appeal. New Orleans with her old 
French quarter charms us, yet, so 
does St. Augustine; but Charleston, 
stately Lady of the Sea, is different 
from them all. One revels in 
Charleston, there one basks and 
grows daily more expansive, forget- 
ting for the time that a workaday 
world exists. 

Red brick houses with pillared 
porticoes, soft-voiced street venders, 
bright-hued azaleas, perfumed wis- 
taria, salty sea-breeze, wistful gray 
moss, black butlers opening wrought- 
iron gateways . . . a curious, intangi- 
ble chivalry of living which assures 
one that after all our whole nation 
has not gone speed- and money-mad 

. these are the lasting memories 
carried away from the new-old 
Charleston by her invading army ot 
tourists. 


The Hermit Kingdom of Nepal 


(Continued from page 21) 


“posterity credits me with having 
done my level best for the uplift of 
my country and the removal of the 
sufferings and miseries of the peo- 
ple.” 


When this remarkable man dies, 
General Bhim Shumsher will be 
next in succession. Then follow, in the 
order named, General Judha Shum- 
sher, General Dharma Shumsher, 
General Rudra Shumsher, General 
Padma Shumsher, General Tej 
Shumsher, and General Bohan 
Shumsher, the last-named being the 
present Maharaja’s eldest son. This 
illustrates the rather peculiar sys- 
tem of succession. General Padma, 
for example, the eldest son of Gen- 
eral Bhim, is sixth in line, while 
General Mohan is eighth. 


These and many others in the suc- 
cession line are all fine men, bound 
together by the ties of family affec- 
tion and loyalty. I said to His High- 
ness one day, “With your sons about, 
you remind me of the American 
story of the old father who showed 
his sons a bundle of slender sticks. 
He asked each one to break the 
bundle. All tried but none could do 
it. Then he untied the bundle and 
broke each stick separately. ‘This,’ 
he said, ‘is the way with you, my 
sons: together none can break you; 
separated you are easily broken.’ ” 


The Maharaja’s eyes twinkled as 
he said, “We have a story like that 
here, only we use the strands that 
make a strong rope. It is a good 
illustration and we often use it.” 


His is a remarkable family of 


fourteen sons, but after the father’s 
death let us hope Nepal sees no 
more of the factions and palace rey- 
olutions that were so frequent prior 
to this régime. The story of the 
Kot Massacre which brought Jang 
Bahadur into power is not very 
pleasant reading. I visited the old 
Kot and thought of all that hap- 
pened there when these men drew 
swords and cut each other to pieces, 
killing some one hundred and 
twenty-five of the best sons of 
Nepal, fifty-five being noblemen. 

The day came when we had to 
leave the valley of Nepal and go 
down into the hot plains of India. 
At our palace door our friends all 
gathered. They put wreaths of 
flowers about our necks and those 
who could not speak our language 
made all the eloquent gestures they 
use showing their love and _ best 
wishes. “Shall we ever see you 
again in this life?” one doctor asked 
us. “If not, then in the life to come. 
Do not forget us; do not forget 
Nepal.” 

Looking back again from the 
mountain pass as we wound our way 
along those footpaths worn by the 
tread of many feet, we saw again 
the white palaces and glittering tem- 
ples. Towering above them the 
range of snow-covered peaks of the 
Himalayas seemed like faithful 
guardians of the valley below. Now 
these palaces were ours. In them 
lived our friends, men and women 
whose minds are as good as any on 
this earth and whose affection we 
shall cherish as long as life lasts. 
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HAVANA-PANAM: 
PERU - CHILE 


Regular sailings by 
palatial oil-burning 
steamers 


ESSEQUIBO ~ 
and EBRO 


All outside stateoons am 
with private bath. Veranda! 
cafe. Orchestra. Swimming 
pool. Deck games. 


19 DAY TOURS 
HAVANA 


PANAMA 
$300 up 


Including sight-seeing and 
hotels ashore. 


PACIFIG 
LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigatiot 
Company 

26 Broadway, N. Y. 

or your local agent 


you will come bac 


You will find ease and comfort in 
livable rooms; you will enjoy the tem} 
ing food for which Tur Draxz is fam 
But even more will you appreci 
being able to enjoy sunny rooms w 
a wide outlook over Lake Michiga 
yet be within easy walking distance 
the clanging, surging streets of Chicagt 
Loop. Rates as low as five dol 
day single room with bath; six dolla 
double. Special discounts for extend 
stays. Write for Illustrated Bookl 
Edition 37. | 


Tue Drake 1s under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicas 
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Where there’s 
JNSHINE 
Yiere’s 


| APPINESS 


OVEMBER, 1929 


AND YOU TOO 
WILL SAY: 


it’s AMAZING that Winter 


can be so delightful 
SO DIFFERENT! 


‘FOR YOUR 
| HEALTH’S 
SAKE 


Say goodbye to 
inowdrifts this 
winter, Come and 
bathe in sun and 
sea. Play! Vital 
sunshine awaits 
vou. 


for 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


MAIL COUPON 


Thousands of St. Petersburg’s winter visitors 
have said just that! No wonder, when winter 
as they have enjoyed it means sunshine al- 
most every day, when playgrounds in the 
great outdoors are thronged with happy 
people, when such things as blizzards and 
snowdrifts seem almost a myth! when once 
you've tasted the full delights of winter liv- 
ing in The Sunshine City, youll understand 
what a happy refuge awaits your return each 
year. You'll find a cozy home at rates to 
suit every taste and purse. You'll find facili- 
ties to enjoy your favorite outdoor summer 
sport. You'll find a constant round of events 
of interest throughout the winter. You'll find 
splendid schools which are open to your chil- 
dren without charge. Summed up, you'll be 
happy—and you'll enjoy healthful sunshine! 
Mail the coupon below for booklets which 
tell you more about St. Petersburg! Now! 
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TO MIAMI 
HAVANA 


A glorious winter journey with new 
refinements of equipment and service. 
Good taste everywhere —spacious 
lounges—tempting food—concerts and 
dancing—deck sports—a book in a big 
easy chair or just watching the sea— 
bridge to your heart's content—these 
ships really entertain while performing 
the delightful task of getting you there. 
q Direct express service New York to Miami. 
Daily over night service between Miami and 
Havana, January to April. Attractive all expense 
New York-Miami-Havana Tours including steamer 
accommodations, hotels and sight-seeing trips. 
Also tri-weekly service New York to Jacksonville, 
calling at Charleston. Automobiles carried on all 
Steamers. For complete information apply 545 
5th Ave., or Pier 36, North River, New York, 
or any authorized Tourist Agent. 
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To break the back 
of a long winter... 
a Cunard -Anchor 
West Indies Cruise 


Tencruisesof va rying lengthfrom 


8 to 26 days. An excellentwayin 
which you can economically ex- 
change the depression of winter 
for sun -.. for gaiety... for conti- 
nental life done up in the golden 
wrapping of the tropics. Switch 
your summer vacation to winter 
and follow the sun! Revel in the 
color of sun-splashed ports... of 
golf in Nassau... swimming in 
Bermuda ...dancing in Havana. 
Substitute a charming chintz- 
hung Cunard stateroom... 
Cunard vacation genius... 
Cunard service, for traffic jams 
.. «heated rooms... subway 
skirmishes. Invest in the sun via 
Cunard and draw nerve-relax- 
ing, joy-inspiring dividends for 
all the rest of the year. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 
San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, 
Port-au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 


Colon,Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Sailing Date Duration | Min- 
from Steamer of imum 
New York Voyage | Rates 
Dec. 3, 1929 |s.s. Franconia! 16 days $200 
Dec. 18, “’  |s.s. Carinthia 16 days 200 
Dec. 21, “ |s.s. Franconia} 16 days 200 
Dec. 26, “ |s.s. Caronia 8 days 175 
Dec. 27, “ |s.s. Carmania 9 days 175 
Jan. 6, 1930 |s.s. Carinthia | 16 days 200 
Jan. 16, “ |s.s. Caledonia] 26 days 275 
Feb. 15, “ |s.s.Caledonia| 26 days 275 
Mar. 15, “ |s.s«Caledonia] 18 days 200 
Apr. 12, “  |s.s. Samaria 12 days 175 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Farewell to Athens 


(Continued from page 16) 


And why neglect those umbrageous 
white poplars whose timber in olden 
days was used for sacrificial offer- 
ings? There are noble specimens 
here and there, but not nearly 
enough. The plane-tree again—one 
should like to see more of these 
venerated growths, if only for the 
sake of their lore; of their associa- 
tions with Plato and those newer 
memories of happy hours which 
every traveler has spent in their 
shade near some wayside fountain. 
Kimon is said to have surrounded 
the Athenian market-place with 
planes; if that be true, it more than 
atones for anything which may have 
happened to his sister. 


The plane might require a little 
attention at first. What attention 
can do is proved by the state of 
the Royal Gardens. True, not every 
garden is like that of the Hesperides 
with a dragon—Queen Amalia, in 
this case—to watch over it; could 
she now revisit the place, she would 
surely be satisfied with her work, 
despite certain unnecessary paths and 
worse than unnecessary monuments. 
It is the same everywhere! Con- 
tractors want jobs and municipal 
authorities are corrupt and imbecile, 
all the world over. That is why 
public resorts like this and the Villa 
Borghese in Rome and the Green 
Park in London and dozens of others 
are being yulgarized day by day, and 
bereft of half their charm. 


Kee ok Lk 


What more exquisitely appropriate 
than to stroll towards evening for a 
farewell visit to the hillock of Colo- 
nos? On that sacred dustheap I re- 
posed while the sun went down, tired 
out, and no wonder, with walking 
all day in this heat. The insane ex- 
cursion to Philopappos! Dinner, I 
thought, will put that to rights. 


Colonos is no longer the secluded 
spot it was when I came here for 
the first time on the morning of 29 
April, 1892. Thirty-six years! A 
deal of water has flowed down the 
Kephisus since those days, and even 
down the Ilissus (I noted in my 
journal that the fountain of Kallir- 
rhoe, now dry, was loud with the 
croaking of frogs). It has grown 
paltry and ignoble. A _ disordered 
crowd of humble dwellings has crept 
close to the site, and threatens to 
roll over it from every side. 


And yet there is a spell, a tawdry 
kind of spell, in these extramural 
regions; the outskirts of a town 
have more character than its center. 
Nobody who wishes to study the 
spirit of London or Paris would 
take up his stand in Piccadilly Cir- 
cus and the Place de l’Opéra; he 
would make for the outskirts. Athens 
is well supplied with such things— 
peculiarly ragged at the edges; and 
these suburbs have a note of their 
own, a haphazard note. They look 
disorderly, as if they had sprung 
up in the night like mushrooms. 
Somebody, presumably, is responsible 
for the planning of them with a view 
to the future appearance of the city; 
or is their seeming confusion another 


instance of the democratic spirit, of 
the still-surviving Greek love of 
liberty? Be that as it may, you will 
notice, as you walk along the dusty 
roadways and glance into these in- 
teriors, that the inhabitants also 
have a character of their own: 
sobriety. Here is no brawling as 
in Italy, no squalor in the English 
sense of the word, none of the semi- 
bestiality of the Berlin suburbs. 
Everybody seems to be tranquil, self- 
respecting, and vainly one conjec- 
tures how all these humble but decent 
people contrive to live in a non-in- 
dustrial town like this. 


It is to be hoped that they will not 
spread themselves over the hallowed 
summit of Colonos itself. The place 
is sufficiently sordid. Sophocles 
would be astonished at the present 
appearance of his birthplace; perhaps 
appalled. 

Colonos must be redeemed. A spot 
like this, a national monument, 
should not be allowed to merge into 
those mean suburbs. It can easily 
recover some of its lost charm, and 
even at this moment there are signs 
that the City Fathers have not for- 
gotten their duty. Good intentions 
on the part of somebody are mani- 
fest. The precincts have been sur- 
rounded by a barbed wire fence, a 
custodian (they say) is appointed, 
and a number of tiny cypresses have 
been planted. Colonos is to be con- 
verted into a green islet once more. 
Today the custodian happened to be 
invisible, and those particular cy- 
presses were already withered and 
dead from lack of water. No matter. 
New ones can take their place, 
though I shall never live to see them 
grow. 

Water: that is the difficulty. The 
suburbs of Athens, excepting the 
Lykabettos quarter, are inadequately 
supplied with the element, and it is 
pathetic to see these people in 
crowds, each waiting to take his turn 
at filling a bucket or two at the few 
public fountains there are. I should 
say there was hardly enough water 
for the human needs; the blazing 
summer months must entail real 
hardships. Greeks are incurable 
water-maniacs (no wonder, consid- 
ering the wine they have to drink) ; 
water-specialists, whenever they get 
the chance, for they claim to detect 
shades of difference in the qualities 
of water much as a wine-drinker will 
discover then in brands of cham- 
pagne. They seem to drink water 
for the fun of the thing, and some- 
thing will have to be done about this 
deficiency if the population continues 
to increase at its present rate. Proj- 
ects are afoot, such as that of tap- 
ping the Stymphalus region: may 
they be realized! Here, if the 
authorities hesitate, is another chance 
for one of those patriotic millionaires 
to step forward—a man on the lines 
of Herodes Atticus. He would have 
made short work of the business; he 
liked nothing better than building 
public aqueducts. 

I scrambled within that broken wire 
fence and there found a handful of 
children amusing themselves. They 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AIR TRAVEL 
BUREAU 
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FLIGHTS INTERSTATE 


SSIFIFTH INCORPORATED NEW 
AVENUE IMEX / YORK 


PHONE MURRAY HILL 5785-5786 


FRENCH-GERMAN 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 
Quickly Gearned at Home! 


MAKE your tri 

more enjoyable and less catty 

Owing the languages of the countries 
you tour. Thousands have quickly 
learned to understand and speak for- 
eign tongues like a native, the EASY 
CORTINA WAY—studying in odd 
moments at home, in hotels, steam- 
ship cabins, trains, ete, Course in- | 
cludes text books and phonograph rec- 
ord pronunciation lessons by world- 
famous instructors, Universally used 
and endorsed by travelers. Pays for 
itself a dozen times on your trip. 


Write Today for Booklet A | 
) 


R. D. CORTINA CO., Inc., 
Language Specialists for 47 Years’ 
105 West 40th St. - New York 


 ) 
Air Travel Insurance 


Annual Accident Policies... 
no restrictions on air line trav- 
@ el... at noextra cost. ¢ Life 
and accident policies ana- 
lyzed for flying restrictions. 


AVIATION PROTECTION, INC 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATIO} 
110 William Street New York Cit 
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OPORTORICO! ToSanto Domingo! 
“Tslandsof Enchantment’’—gar- 
den spots ef tropical loveliness en- 
riched by four hundred years of 
Spanish splendor. 


Sailingsevery Thursday. Luxurious 
S. S. **Coamo”’ or ‘‘San Lorenzo” 
, your home for entire cruise. Wide 
range of accommodationsand fault- 
less service. Stop-overs permitted. 
Fascinating motor sight-seeing trips 
in and about San Juan and Santo 
Domingo City included in rate. 


For Literature and Information address 


Cruise Department 
25 Broadway, New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agent 
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Travel Luxury 
Travel Thrills 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Long a favorite vacationland of the elite of England 
—gorgeous South Africa has but recently been “dis- 
covered” by the American traveler seeking something 
different. There he finds thrilling contrasts — new 
wonders—and that luxurious comfort which the 
modern traveler everywhere expects. 

Calling at Madeira, the voyage is one of unusual 
interest and pleasure—on magnificent “Castle” 
liners sailing weekly from Southampton. 


Wonderful Tours Around Africa 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents 
26 Broadway, New York; or local agents 
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In Constantinople. The real, the unreal. Hero and Leander, 
St. Sofia; Jason and the Argo; Pan and Aphrodite, Pera, 
Stamboul and Scutari. The East, the West—a racial 
panorama—living, seething, throbbing on Galata Bridge. 
Mosques and minarets, coffee houses, bazaars. Bewilder- 
ingly beautiful— Constantinople, visited on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the world’s foremost ships—with 
115 rooms connected with private baths—the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean—takes you to all the right 
places at the right time—14,000 miles—67 days. 


Casablanca, Palma-Majorca, Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka, 
and Ajaccio are new ports added to an already won- 
drous itinerary. Two weeks in Egyot—the Holy Land, 
generous stay-over privileges. Return voyage by steamers 
Majestic, Olympic or Homeric. 


Tos Geek ss ep 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Vancouver 


Toronto Montreal 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Gro) 
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cA Merry Holiday 
GIFT TO YOURSELF 


Be selfish for a change. You know you would love to sail through 
tropical seas — visit flower-laden islands — meet interesting people. 
And, most of all, get away from northern sleet and snow. Well, 
then!—be a Pleasure Pirate. Join the jolliest group sailing the 
southern seas. You'll find them on the 


RELIANCE and RESOLUTE 


the ideal cruising steamers 
leaving New York on December 17 


for 16 day luxury cruises to the West Indies. Celebrate the Holidays 
on the Caribbean. Visit Port au Prince or Nassau, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana—colorful ports of the Caribbean. 


Other Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages 

by the S.S, RELIANCE from New York 
Jan. 4—16 Days Jan.23—27Days Feb. 22—27Days Mar. 26—16 Days 
Rates $200 and up and $300 and up Illustrated literature on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
39 Broadway LINE New York 


<i 
> 
i 
ti Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local tourist agents. 
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HorTrEL MANGER 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
{th Ave. 50-51st Sts. Heart of Times Square District 


2000 ROOMS 


° . Room with shower or 
Poona ltas annie 3 stems 0 Mea ae One 
for two 5 > 6 : 3.50 fo 


7 
Yong 
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T two : 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Moorish Grill serves Club Breakfast and Table d’ Hote Luncheons 


Great Northern Hotel Woodstock 


118 West 57th Street 43rd St. Just East of B’way 
On America’s Rue de la Paix 


Room With Running Water 


Room with Private Bath forone . $2.00 2.50 3.00 

for one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 | fortwo . 3.50 4.00 
fortwo 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room With Private Bath 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one $3.00 3.50 4.00 

$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 | fortwo . 5.00 5.50 6.00 


Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Hotel Wolcott 
31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 


{forone . . . $2.00 2.50 ‘ 
| fortwo . 3.00 3.50 Room with Running Water 
| Room with Private Bath for one $2.00 2.50 
for one . $3.00 3.50 for two $3.00 3.50 
fortwo .. . 4.00 5.00 Room with Private Bath 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one een 03200 3.50 
$6.00 7.00 for two $4.00 4.50 5.06 


NO HIGHER RATES 

These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 

For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street 


Farewell to Athens 
(Continued from page 48) 


were playing at pentelizeim, five- 
stones, a venerable sport which ad- 
mits of many varieties and leads by 
gradations up to the nobler one of 
knucklebones or astragalism or dice. 
Knucklebones, popular with the 
youth of classic days, is dying out in 
Greece—so says Ulrichs, and he 
must be right; I never witnessed it. 
Ganymede on Olympus was allowed 
to play dice with Eros, to console 
him for the loss of his mortal com- 
panions; there is also a famous 
fresco which depicts some goddesses 
playing at this game. An old author 
tells us that it is a sport for women; 
even so five-stones in London is 
played mostly by little girls. The 
children on Colonos happened to be 
boys. Well, persons of that age are 
not particular to what sex they be- 
long, provided they can have some 
fun. 

The immutability of simple things! 
The ancients knew this game; I will 
wager that the little Sophocles played 
it on this very hillock. Ages passed; 
Romans, Franks, Turks—they came 
and went; the hills themselves have 
put on other faces. Many things have 
grown old. Pentelizein remains 
young, 

Even today Sophocles would have 
small difficulty in recognizing the 
landmarks, although that haze of fac- 
tory-smoke over the Piraeus region 
might well puzzle him. The sun, 
while I sat there, was declining he- 
hind the Sacred Way which he often 
trod; it transmuted the Acropolis to 
gold and the ridge at its back to the 
tint intermediate between pale helio- 
trope and paler amethyst, a fugitive 
glory which he never saw, the moun- 
tain being doubtless timbered in his 
day. Then it sank behind that old 
track, calling up memories of my last 
visit to Eleusis. It was on my way 
home, on foot, from Megara to 
Athens—quite a respectable walk in 
warm weather. 


I did not visit the excavations that 
time, but spent the hours more 
profitably drinking with an Alba- 
nian whom J had met on the road; 
one of those who till the land in 
these unhealthy parts. It is lucky 
that Albanians exist hereabouts for 
agricultural operations, otherwise the 
soil would be even less cultivated 
than it is, since Greeks are not fond 
of the glebe; they have all inherited 
something from Odysseus who 
“loved not the labor of tillage.” In 
that delightful hovel of his I sat 
through the hot afternoon and ex- 
plored once more the famous site— 
in imagination. What was it, I 
wondered, that drove men of an- 
tiquity towards those underground 
mysteries of initiation? It was the 
antihellenic impulse to escape from 
actualities; it was fear of a fact, an 
unpleasant fact: that death is the 
end of all things. They craved for 
comfort. So they underwent that 
rite which, like other such buf- 
fooneries, gave them a sense of su- 
periority over their unenlightened, 
because uninitiated, fellow-creatures ; 
they went in as gentlemen, and came 
out as prigs. And why the pro- 
ceedings in that dark hole were 
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never disclosed is intelligible on ar 
other hypothesis: that the Mysteri 
themselves were some sublime fare 
which these good people wer 
ashamed of themselves for having 
witnessed, and therefore ashamed t 
reveal. Hence that conspiracy of st 
lence (ask any intelligent mason). 

I was sorry to part from my 
friendly Albanian, and it must have 
been after midnight when I reached 
the watershed between the Kephisus 
valley and the bay of Eleusis. A 
full moon was shining, and the 
near Daphni, I had a wondrous vi 
of Athens asleep. The town lights 
had been extinguished; it lay out 
stretched against the  silvery-grey 
background of Hymettus all blanched 
and calm, like—like a child in its 


nightshirt. What more hallowed, 
what more charming? ; 
ere oe ee 


Sat after dinner out of doors, till 
far into the night, at one of my fa 
vorite taverns; likely enough, I shall 
never sit there again. It is an un 
pretentious and unpopular little place. 
So much the better! You know the 
Ardettos road which ends at the 
chapel of Saint Photinus? There is 
my tavern. It lies at a slight eleva- 
tion, an elevation which is just what if 
should be, and often have I wondered 
why so few better-class houses have 
been built along this way; how much 
more attractive, for instance, than 
that tiresome Kephisia boulevard! If 
I had to live at Athens I should cer- 
tainly choose this region, which has 
a character of its own; in the eve- 
ning, especially, one feels quite re- 
mote from those evidences of mod- 
ernity that distract one’s thoughts, 
and strangely close to the life of the 
ancient town. There is nothing at 
your back save the hill; before you 
stand the temple of Jupiter and the 
Acropolis in a_ beautiful grouping 
and in more than their usual gran- 
deur, because you see them neither 
from below nor from near at hand, 
but from a proper distance and 
proper height. At this tavern, more- 
over, one can be sure of being alone, 
deliciously alone; never an acquaint- 
ance will you encounter here after 
sunset. 


Other evenings have been spent in 
a certain central nook where, amid 
the din of tramcars, you will find 
food and company to your liking. 
Such mundane surroundings do not 
befit) my present farewell mood. I 
must be out of doors, and by my- 
self, and within view of those old 
monuments; in other words, I must 
be content with the yellow rezzinato 
wine. So much the worse! Is it 
not strange that these intelligent folk 
cannot invent anything better? The 
Scotch, the Scythians, the Sand- 
wich islanders—they all have their 
peculiar beverages, more or less pal- 
atable, whereas the land of Anacreon 
and Alcaeus (who happen to have 
been born on islands where, to this 
day, the wine is better than on the 
continent) offers you nothing but 
this. On s’y fait, nevertheless; espe- 
cially if you know:the secret. Shall 
I reveal the secret? Treat it as you 
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CRUISES, 1930 


S/S “Providence”| S/S “PATRIA” |S/S “Providence” 
* ITINERARY Cruise “Ay Cruise Lo 5 34d Cruise “co” 
om: { New York ........... Jan. 29th Feb. 19th April 14th 
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uration of Cruise ........... 40 days 43 days 41 days 


. : : Including all Shore Excursions and 
inimum Cruise Fare $435.00 { Peteletin Palenting wen won 


Regular sailings to and from all principal ports in Mediterranean 


Jean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels especially built for the Mediterranean 
rade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, 
nces, card parties, games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
avel. Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service throughout. Orchestra; 
“Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. 


For further information and descriptive literature apply 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., Inc., General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City, or local agents 


14-DAY CRUISES #7, $140 


on the popular cruising liner 


“ARAGUAYA” 


CHRISTMAS-—NEW YEAR’S CRUISE 


Leaving New York Dec, 21 — visiting Havana, 
Nassau, Bahamas, and Bermuda, 


7 LATER CRUISES 


Visiting 5 most interesting ports: Havana; San- 
tiago de Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica; Port au 
Prince, Haiti; Nassau, Bahamas; or Bermuda. 


The world-famous cruising steamer 


“ARCADIAN” 


especially selected for this 
Popular Service 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SAILINGS 
Dec. 21, for Christmas 
Dec. 27, for New Year’s 
Every Thursday, commencing Jan.2,1930 
This magnificent 19,500 ton, oil-burn- 


ing steamer provides exceptional com- 
fort and luxury for the 2-day voyage. 


For reservations, illustrated 
booklets, etc., apply to 


j 
ROYAL MAIL 


Steam Packet Com pany 


26 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
or Local Agents 


ew worlds of 


Mystery, Drama and Enchantment! 


WORLD CRUISE OF THE BELGENLAND, largest, finest 
liner that has ever circled the globe. From New York December 20 for 
133 days of golden pleasures, adventures, drama. On her five former 
cruises the Belgenland has turned the charmed pages of world- 
travel experience for 2,000 enthusiastic passengers, and has established 
areputation for reliability and comfort entirely unique. Cruise operated 
jointly by Fed Star Line and American Express Co. $1750 


(up), including shore excursions. 


CRUISES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN by White Star 
Line. 46 days. Revel in sunshine... drink in fascinating sights that lure 
people to this earthly paradise from all quarters of the globe. Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Sicily — 
and five days in Egypt. Sailings from New York: 8. 8S. Laurentie, 
January 9, February 27; 8. 8. Adriatie, January 18, March 8. First 
Class $695 (up); Tourist Third Cabin $420; both including shore ex- 


cursion program. 


HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA CRUISES by Red Star 
Line. Exotic, sunlit cruises ingeniously planned for that long list 


of moderns who like to make their 


VERS Weems commons 


Xx 


winter escapes short and thrilling. All the 
balminess and tropic fragrance —all the 
brilliance and color that can be packed 
into 11 delightful days. The popular 
S. 8. Lapland, of the club-like atmos- 
phere, sails from New York December 28, 
January 11, January 25, February 8, 
February 22, March 8. $175 (up). 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No.1 Broadway, New York; 180 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St.,San Francisco; ecu. 
our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. 
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VER stop to 
think how 
many sales you 
would lose if 
you had no show 


window? 


As every merchant 
knows, his show win- 
dows are among his 
most valuable assets. 
A window broken 
from any cause 
means lost sales until 
itis replaced, (A 
Hartford Plate Glass 
Insurance Policy not 
only pays for the 
broken window but 
assures immediate 


replacement service. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Have your agent see: 


IN aim G tte one ee meer eas ‘ 


about Plate Glass Insurance 


Farewell to Athens 
(Continued from page 50) 


treat English beer: never drink it in 
sips. Gulp it down! 

So far I am only in the middle of 
my third glass, and that excellent 
dinner an hour ago guarantees ine 
against any ill effects for ages to 
come. Besides, this is not the day 
for boreal excesses, and not the 
place. And yet, as I sit at this table 
by the dusty roadside, I seem to see 
the mighty columns of Jupiter’s tem- 
ple beckoning to me more familiarly 
than needful across the dry bed of 
the Ilissus; or is it some optical illu- 
sion? The Parthenon, at least, be- 
haves irreproachably. A hot, cloud- 


less night; the moon will be late in 
rising, This time tomorrow I shall 
be at sea—a wanderer once more. 
Whither bound? I have not yet de- 
cided. It matters nothing, there are 
pleasant people everywhere. 
Vex not thy soul, O Man! The gods 
decree 
Thou shouldst through many lands 
a vagrant be. 
Vex not thy soul; content to find 
instead, 
A hut, an unspent fire, a loaf of 
bread. 
So sang old Leonidas of Tarentum 
—he of the Greek Anthology. ... 


The Metropolis of the West Indies 


(Continued from page 11) 


modern luxury. Moreover, to the 
discriminating, she presents the an- 
cient European atmosphere, the 
flavor of Old Spain. 

For true gorgeousness you must 
see the amazing sunsets that blaze 
over Cuba’s tropic sea. The Latin- 
American writer Olaguibel has de- 
scribed them vividly and I cannot 
resist this final quotation: 

“The sky, blazing like a furnace 


Za Ae bd : 


the rocky shore. There comes a 
momentary flash of white, as of 
orange blossoms; tremulous flutter- 
ings as of Venetian lace. The water 
advances, recedes, at moments calm, 
at others a-tremble. It spreads out 
like an immense cloth of satin 
rumpled by the agile fingers of the 
wind. 

“All these sunsets vary, so that 
every evening has one of its own. 


The old palace of the Spanish Captain-Generals, Governors of Cuba, 


is one of the finest relics of colonial days. 


It serves today as Havana’s 


City Hall. 


at the horizon where it blends im- 
perceptibly with the ocean, dazzles 
and blinds the onlooker. Red, as if 
from the leaping flames of some 
vast conflagration behind a diaph- 
anous curtain, it dims with dis- 
tance from the fiery center. 

“First, a violent carmine, like the 
scattering petals of a giant carna- 
tion; then, a timid pink as tenuous 
as the first hint of dawn; after- 
wards, the silken yellow of a man- 
darin’s tunic; and finally, still shift- 
ing from tint to tint, a soft amber, 
a pale violet, a faded lilac, a tender 
green, until all gradually thin out 
and blend. 

“At the same time the sea, too, 
goes changing color from moment 
to moment; from a pale turquoise 
it passes to a brilliant sapphire, then 
to the peacock blue of Damascus 
steel; and at last, the black of 
funeral velvet. . But, on feel- 
ing the kiss of the caressing light, 
the trembling waves dash upon 


Some are slow and sentimental, like 
the ending of adolescence; some, 
brusque and tragic as a landslide. 
Others are gaudy, and sprinkle in 
air and water the scintillant gems of 
an Oriental fairy tale) . . .” 

Founded in a-surpassing environ- 
ment, Havana has grown in the Eu- 
ropean tradition, and has achieved 
world rank as one of the great cap- 
itals. Her repute is international. 
The name “Havana” means much 
the wide world over. Few expe- 
riences can be more instructive and 
entertaining than a winter in Ha- 
vana. Here one can play, or one 
can study and work, unmolested. 
Here one luxuriates in the exotic, or 
finds the ultra-modern, just as one 
chooses. 

To know Havana well, is to love 
her. As for us, we bless her name. 
Long may she live, to grow in sun- 
warmed happiness and beauty, in 
ee romance and never-ending 
joy! 
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From New York 
direct to 


Cristobal 
(Panama) 
Callao 
Mollendo 


Iquique 
Tocopilla 
Antofagasta 
Chanaral 

Arica Valparaiso — 


and other ports as induce- 
ments offer a 
Finest and Fastest Steamers to 
West Coast 


‘*TENO”’— NOV. 14 | 
‘““ACONCAGUA” | 
DEC. 12 


Special features: Gymnasium, | 
Private and Public Smoking | 
Rooms, Commodious Lounge 
and Veranda Cafe. Excellent 
Cuisine. 


C.S. A.V. 


Compania Sud Americana de Vapores | 
South American Steamship Co. | 


Wessel, Duval & Co. 
General Agents 
1 Broadway New York 


VIA THE 


SOUTHERN 
ROUTE 
“LIDO all the way” 


Where sunny days and silvery nights 
bathe the decks. 


GIBRALTAR, NAPLES and GENO. 
AUGUSTUS and ROMA 


Nov. 14, Nov. 30, Dec. 12, *Jan. 15, *Feb. 
*Calling at Cadiz and Villefranche 
Most direct route to Seville Exposition 


Sitmar De Luxe Connecting Line to Alexandrii 
Jerusalem, Constantinople and Athens 


For illustrated booklets and information 
apply to 


Italia America Shipping Cort 
N G General Agents, | State St. N.Y 
~ oe or local steamship agent 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS THROUGH 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVIC 


57%. 5™ AVENUE.NEW YORK CITY 
432. N. LA SALLE STR..CHICAGO 
627. UNION TRUST BUILDING.CLEVELA 


Ste te rere Fo -« We = 


OVEMBER, 1929 


THE 
LUXURY CRUISE 


TERRANEA 


fOPALGESTINE-E.GYPT 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


Sail away on the famous cruising steamer 


ROTTERDAM 
FromN. Y. FEB. 6th 1930 


under Holland-America Line's owi management. 


Enjoy real comfort, entertainment, strictly 
first class service and unsurpassed cuisine. 


The comprehensive itinerary includes Madeira, 
Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and North 
Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar Algiers, 
Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo 
(and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian 
Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and 
the Riviera. Added to these fascinating ports of call will be 
Malta, the romantic, Cyprus, the sunny isle, and Syracuse in 
SN een Express Co. 

in charge of shore excursions 


The Rotterdam is beingentirely 
reconditioned for this coming 
cruise. Real beds instead of 
berths, hot and cold running 
water, a delightful tile swim- 
ming pool and modern gymna- 
sium are among the many new 
improvements which will make 
this ever popular ship of even 
greater appeal to the discrimi- 
nating cruise passenger. 


Write for illustrated 
booklet ‘'T” si 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg. 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


RS TO 
‘HAVA 


IG American steamers witha 


splendid tradition forluxury, 
speed and service in frequent 
direct sailings between New York 
and Havana. Superior cuisine, 
deck games, an atmosphere of jolly 
camaraderie— yours to enjoy on 
truly delightful voyages which 
surround you with Havana’s holi- 
day spirit of carefree fun long 
before you get there. 


10-17 Day Trips—$155 up. 
ALL EXPENSES 
All shipboard and hotel expenses 
together with interesting auto- 
mobile sightseeing trips in and 
about Havana included in fare. 


MEXICO CITY 
25 Days—$275 up. 


Including All Expenses 


Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City Sightseeing trips in Mexico City. 


For further information and 
illustrated literature address 


WARD 
Pt, of Wall Sc, (Picr 13, E.R.) 


or any Authorized 
Tourist Agent 
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Travel the World Over 
Youll Find No Better 


Heise til NG! 


ws 


...is the sportsman’s paradise. For here, in per- 
fect climate and under most favorable conditions, 
you can land any kind of fish from the goggle-eyed 
perch, trout, and the small redfish of inland 
streams, to thesea bass, tarpon, big redfish, Spanish 
mackerel, and the sheepshead, which are caught in 
the deep waters of the Gulf. 


Excellent accommodations are provided at mod- 
erate cost. These fishing grounds and nearby duck 
camps and quail fields afford the fisherman and 
hunter the finest sport. The fishing season is now 
at its height, the hunting season opens shortly. 
Plan to get away from the cold weather of the 
North---come down and play in the sunshine, 
where the weather is neither too hot nortoo cold 
--- where horseback riding, motoring, tennis, polo, 
and swimming in outdoor pools (in the surf on 
the warmer days) can be enjoyed---where you can 
see the historic old sights and scenes that have 
made the Gulf Coast famous since the seventeenth 
century. 


You can reach the Gulf Coast on fine, fast L. &N. 
trains from the East, North, and Central West. 
Write today to R. D. Pusey, General Passenger 
Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R., Room 427-A, 
Ninth and Broadway, Louisville, Kentucky, for 
descriptive literature. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE Rwy 
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he: last word in 


away-trom-home comfort 


is the homey comfort of 


which have 


and also: private bath, morning 
paper, bed-head reading lamp, ex- 
cellent library, all kinds of restau- 
rants (from lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal service)—all 
the Statler comforts, plus Statler 
Service. 

- .. and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp 
at your bed-head— your own pri- 


bath —all these 


whatever the price of your room, 


vate things, 


at no added cost. 


there are Statlers in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


v 
os a eoran 


Or, 


TRAV} 


Animals Looking at You 
(Continued from page 41) 


disappeared for six months, Nothing 
was heard of him until one day a 
cable arrived: ‘All O. K. Shipping 
twenty-five ape-men’. 

“And old experienced keepers, men 
who for forty-five years had handled 
every conceivable kind of zoological 


roof of the cage by all four 
some enormous bat, long slim he 
thrust downwards, a thick hea 
waving from his chin, 
“Especially in their beards do 
differ. One hangs down as bus! 


that of a weather-beaten she 


The hair on the arms hangs about the mother orang-outang like a clom 
often completely hiding the baby when it nurses like a human child. ~ 


rarity, were wild with enthusiasm 
when they saw this shipment for the 
first time. There were no less than 
seven full-grown couples, and six of 
them with a youngster each, all 
healthy and fit. And in Amsterdam 
they rested in the moist heat of the 
palm house, to recover from the long 
confinement of their voyage. 

“‘T trapped twenty-five and arrived 
at the ship from the jungle still with 
twenty-five. One died on the voyage, 
but against that a female orang was 
born in the Red Sea’. 

“Amsterdam was only a port of 
call. In the meantime in the quaint 
old town of Alfeld, Hermann Ruhe 
converted the hippopotamus house 
into a comtortable lodging for ape- 
men. 

“Round logs in the cages gave 
ample scope for climbing, and steam 
and water filled the glass-roofed hall 
with a moist and tropic atmosphere. 
And as the living freight was again 
unloaded at its new destination, tele- 
phones rang and cables arrived. The 
heads of nearly all zoological gardens 
in the world announced their com- 
ing Alfeld had become the metrop- 
olis of the zoological world. 

“Tt is very difficult to record any 
exact impression. These primitive 
giants, almost unnerving in their re- 
semblance to human beings, sat 
veiled in their hanging cloaks of 
rust-red hair, with black far-reaching 
hands and shrewd and serious faces. 

“No one of them is alike to the 
other. Their temperaments, their 
personalities, differ in each. One 
male orang of about twenty-five 
years sits clasping his wife con- 
tentedly about the shoulders, while 
she with clear calls tries to coax her 
youngster to join them on the bed 
of straw. In the next cage a male 
monster hangs down from the log 
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but the upper lip is quite smoot 
But to the right and left are othe 
who sport moustaches as imposil 
as cavalry colonels’. The beard 
still another male hangs down in ty 
magnificent locks like a Dundreat 
and the throat pouch gleams betwe 
them. 

“Nearly all the females have qui 
hairless faces, but long soft ha 
hangs from the head down 1# 
shoulders. The hair on the afr 
hangs about them like a cloak, oft 
completely hiding the small bal 
suckling at the breast like a hum 
child. ‘The mother holds Gem h 
breast cradled in her arms, a real 
human animal, while the youngst 
clings to her tightly with all fou 

“Three youngsters play togeth 
in the one cage. They are perhaj 
sixteen to twenty-four inches E 
and swing and somersault wildly 
the branches of their tree. Light 
circles of hair surround their eye 
making them look bespectacled. q 

“One of the largest of the ful 
grown males lies on the ground t tl 
whole time, his face cupped in bo 
hands, his ‘thick hair gleaming gr 
about his shoulders. The enormo 
muscles of his shoulders and bai 
give him the appearance of son 
ominous primitive brute. Did an 
one approach him, an enormous lon 
reaching wool- clad arm shot fo 
ward, and a plump black hat 
gripped a bar of the cage and pull 
him forward. The snarling face 4 
peared at the bars as though it hi 
glided there of its own volition. Tl 
jaws opened and the powerful fan 
curved up between his lips, terrif 
ing and menacing. They snapped al 
ground, 

“The couples had been separat 
during their long journey, but . 

(Continued on page 56) — 
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YOUR HOST 
AT THE 
NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


(ARDMAN-PARK 
ASG PS PAS OMA 
Leisurely .. . infor- 
mal . . . Wardman 
Park offers you all 
the services of a 
large hotel, and all 
the facilities of a 
country club. 
RATES: 


Single with bath $ 5.00 
Double with bath. . . $ 8.00 
Parlorsuite . . . « $10up 


JHE CARLTON 
J Ocret re ewrtwrp 
Brilliant, almost con- 
tinental in its cos- 
mopolitan air, The 
Carlton is as sophis- 
ticated in its appoint- 
ments and service, 
as the guests it en- 
4 tertains. 

; 


RATES: 
Single with bath . $4.00 to $7.00 
Double with bath . $7.00 to $10.00 
- $15.00 up 


Sas 


Parlor suite. . 


i 
F fort Sumter Hotel 


t 
i 
i 
i 
fj 


On-the-W ater Front 
Charleston, 
South Carolina 


e Meeting Corner Queen St. 
i CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Rht in the Center o 
8 of “Old Charleston” 


Covenient to Everything - European Plan 


| Free Auto Parking Space 
Poular Priced Meals or a la Carte Service 


omy 


lewor 


& MART, 
“ faultless service; 


“iT. JOHN HOTEL 


the Historical Part 


RECOMMENDED HOTELS 
for the SOUTHERN TRAVELER 


For booklets and other details address Hotels listed 
or the National Travel Club, 7 West 16th St., New York 


at Grove Park Inn 


Come now—to Grove Park 


Inn—while Indian Summer still holds sway—amid a flaming 


galaxy of autumnal reds and golds. 


Come now—to golf on 


spring-green fairways, to ride spirited saddle horses over many- 
hued trails, to motor over concrete boulevards to Mt. Mitchell, 


Pisgah, “The Rat” . 


. - To spend congenial evening hours be- 


fore a cheery fire of ten-foot hickory logs in the “Big Room,” 


itself a treasure place of rustic beauty. 


diau Summer lingers. 


Come now—while In- 


Reservations are desired in advance. 


T. B. HORNER, Resident Mgr. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


SUNSET MOUNTAIN 


fine foods and 


yet homelike; 


Parking and garage facilities 


Single rooms—2.50 and up 
Double rooms—$3.50 and up 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—Suites 
$8 per day and up 


Combination Breakfasts. Table d’Hote 
Luncheons and Dinners 


HOTELS 
LENOX and 
BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON 


L. €; PRIOR 
President and Managing Director 


Washington Duke Hotel 


Carolinas Finest 


DURHAM, N. C. 


aloof from noise,— 
yet neighbors to churches, shops, theatres 
and city life. 
for guests arriving by motor. 


ASHEVILLE. N.C. 


Red Fox Tavern 
Middleburg, Virginia 


Famous for Its Good Food and 
Southern Atmosphere 
Rooms with or without private bath 
Catering to all kinds of parties, luncheons 
and dinners 
Phone Middleburg 39 or 41 


HARDER HALL 


ON LAKE JACKSON 
SEBRING, FLORIDA 


Just off the Scenic Highway in 
the Highland, lake district 
An American plan hotel of 

distinction. 


Hotel Clarendon 


Florida’s Most Delightful Spot 


Eighteen-Hole Golf Course, Tennis, Surf 
Bathing, Horseback Riding, Dancing, Hot 
Salt Water Baths, Sun Baths on Roof, 


S. J. Littlegreen, Mgr. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
Formerly Manager Grove Park Inn, Asheville 


Hotel Lafayette 


16th Street, at Eye, N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One bleck north of White House Modern 
—all rooms with bath—Fireproof. 


Special Room Rates to Motorists. 
Garage $1.00 
Write for free City Guide and Booklet 
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TURKEY 


“AND NO 
TROUBLE 


COME DOWN for a 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Thanksgiving, where 
everything is done for 
you. Turkey — and no 
trouble. Tables crowded 
with festivity—and no 
confusion. Dining- 
rooms—luxuriously ap- 
pointed . . . and sun- 
rooms, a gymnasium, 
squash courts, Sandy 
Cove—a playroom for 
children; the near-at- 
hand ocean—all are 
here. And over all is 
the homelike spirit that 
makes people come and 
bring their families to 
Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall. 


Come with your fam- 
ily for the whole week. 
Golf a little, ride a 
little, or bask in a deck- 
chair in the sun. Write 
for rates and literature. 
A Motoramp garage ad- 
joins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


IGHLAND PARK HOTEL ATLANTIC CITY 


| AIKEN, S. C. 
QUEEN OF WINTER RESORTS 


The Malbourne 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Green Hill Farms 


OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA 


Rined and restful home for the motor- 
181 Moderate rates, delicious cuisine. 
| information pon request. 


J. J. SWEENEY, Proprietor 
mer: Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, N.Y. 


A modern splendidly equipped fire 
proof hotel. 


Extremely moderate rates to motorists. 

Comfortable rooms ane eeceltent re 

Favorite stopping-place between - 
mond and Pinehurst. 


Radiates an air of quiet dignity and 


.| repose. Golf, Tennis, Swimming, For- 


mal Gardens, Therapeutic Department, 
Broker’s Office. 


Restricted clientele. 
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American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Co. 


IN 


NX 
\N CRUISE 
TOUR 


| 60 


DAYS 


O75 


AND UP 


First Class throughout. Visiting 
Barbados, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Trin- 


idad. oy 
By S. S. 


VOLTAIRE 


from New York Jan. 18, 1930. 
Ret. to New York March 19. 
Rate includes hotels and con- 
ducted sightseeing ashore. 


LAMPORT®& 
HOLT LINE 


“4 
Y 


26 Broadway, New York 


or your local Agent. 


—nausea, dizziness and faintness 
caused by all forms of Travel Mo- 
tion. Sea, Train, Auto, Car or Air 
Travel Sickness yields promptly to 
Mothersill’s. 36 
7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


BERMUD: 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK 


Giving complete rates and authorita- 
tive information—all ships—all hotels 
Independent Travel Exclusively—Round Trip, 


$60, Up 
All Expenes Trips, $102, Up. Ask for Book 6 


MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
375 Fifth Ave., New York Lexington 6201 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - Nov. 13, Jan. 8 
“AORANGI” (22,000 tons) - - Dec. 11; Feb. 5 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Rallway. 
Can. Pas. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 


SCANDINAVIA 
Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 
MOORE & McCORMACE CO., Inc, 
6 Broedway, N. ¥. C. Dighy 6700 


Animals Looking at You 
(Continued from page 54) 


reunited on arrival in Alfeld. In one 
couple I observed their mutual de- 
light, more tender and delicate than 
I have ever seen in any animals. 


“The female ran towards her 
mate sitting in the straw, uttering 
wild grunts of delighted recognition, 
laid her arm tenderly about his 
shoulder, and scratched his body. 
Then she climbed up to the roof of 
the cage and hung by all fours face 
downwards from a cross-beam. Her 
mate rose to his full height and 
looked up at her possessively. One 
spring and he hung facing her in 
the air with both hands clutching the 
cross-beam, She loosed her grip with 
her hind-paws and swung down to- 
wards him, embracing him about the 
middle with her thighs and legs. He 
followed her embrace and, tight- 
locked in ecstasy, they swung 
through the air, pendent like a grape 
cluster from the vine. 

“They are fed with the greatest 
care. The orang-outang has a very 
delicate stomach, and fruit which 
may be only slightly bruised can be 
the cause of dangerous ailments. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (OVERS 
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The Australian Frontier 


[2 his introduction to Adventures 
of an Outlaw by Ralph Rashleigh 
(Cape and Smith), Joseph Wood 
Krutch says: “Here is an almost un- 
varnished tale told with a vivid di- 
rectness which almost any writer of 
adventure stories might envy, a nar- 
rative of violence, cruelty, justice 
and courage which takes hold of 
the reader from almost the first par- 
agraph and which holds him to the 
end with the rush of its action.” 
The book which Mr. Krutch praises 
so highly is the story of a convict 
transported to New South Wales in 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This book is, perhaps, one of 
the most exciting literary discover- 
ies of recent years. In addition to 
the thrilling story which it tells it 
gives, a vivid picture of the early 
days*in Australia. It tells how hush- 
rangers came into being and why 
they were the scourge of a new 
country. They would go to almost 
any lengths in order to avoid recap- 
ture and often escaped convicts were 
willing to stain their skins and join 
the aborigines for life rather than 
return to punishment. This record 
of an exciting aspect of coloniza- 
tion and of an extraordinary life 
may be recommended both to these 
who are interested in adventure and 
those who are interested in the early 
history of Australia. 


Savage Gentlemen 
ABEL COOK COLE, the au- 
thor of Savage Gentlemen 
(Van Nostrand), spent many months 
with her husband traveling in the 
remote parts of the Philippines. She 
has the distinction of having been 
initiated Into one of the most primi- 
tive tribes. In many places she vis- 
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Toasted white bread, juicy grapes 
from the Tyrol, the freshest of eggs, 
stewed apples and rice, and Dutch 
cocoa form their staple diet. 


“Alfeld soon lost its magnificence. 
From one cage after the other the 


A sumptuous mode 


inmates disappeared. Diisseldorf, of travel 1 300. 
Frankfort, Nuremberg, Hanover, a 
Leipzig, Breslau and Amsterdam cA ee pilerims ft 


have enriched their collections with 
orang-outangs. Moscow and other 
cities are negotiating. America has 
wirelessed its desire to purchase.” 

Animals Looking at You is full of 
vivid sketches of this sort. It is not 
surprising that Germany has hailed 
the book as an animal masterpiece and 
that it has been translated into ten 
different languages. From time to 
time there are sentimental passages 
which would make a Watson or a 
Pavloy shudder, but they do not de- 
tract seriously from the essential in- 
terest of the subject matter and the 
freshness of the writing. As for the 
photographic illustrations by Hedda 
Walther, some of which are repro- 
duced with this article, they are 
among the best animal pictures of 
recent years. 


trip to Canterbury, the 
' England clattered over 
ways in vehicles similar 
above. Today... 


Gurope by 


is the chosen mode of t 
England and on the 
..» The finest fleet of car: 
able for hire abroad 
Experienced, English-sp 
chauffeur-couriers ... 
planned itineraries 
European countrie 
most inclusive—a: 
sive—way of seeing 
World. Write for 
FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS 
551 FIFTH AVE. : NE 
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ited she was the first white woman 
ever seen by the natives. This book 
in which she describes her experi- 
ences in the Philippines gives an ex- 
cellent account of the primitive peo- 
ples who still inhabit the hinterlands 
of those mountainous islands. Her 
book is not the work of a superficial 
traveler. She actually spent four 
years roaming among the wild tribes 
that she describes. 


“READ BEFORE AND AFTER YOU TRA 
An Individual Gift — 
Why not send a Travel book 


friends who travel? We have books 
every part of the world. 


Write Us Today for Suggestit i 
TRAVELERS BOOK SHOP 


Specialists in Travel Books % 
11 Broadway New Yea 
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Alone in Russia 
FROM time to time Andrée Viol- 
lis, one of France’s most dis- 


PAYS ALL EXPEN. 


tinguished women journalists, has on the } 
contributed articles to Travet. Her IDEAL CRUISE — 
recent book on Russia, published in to 3 
French under the title ‘Seule en THE MEDITERRAN 


Russie,” has recently been translated 
into English with the very inappro- 
priate title A Girl in Soviet Russia 


Wonderful 62-day cruise to Func 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Na 


z Rata teipants Athens, Constantinople, The 
(Crowell). Andrée Viollis is a very land and Egypt. Every necessaty 
able and intelligent writer and her pense included. “No extras. 


. ean extensions visiting the P 
book is the result of a number of 


months spent wandering through all 
parts of the immense federation of | 
Soviet Republics. She discusses life | 
in the big cities, in the villages and, 
in the factories. She describes Soy- 
iet amusements, the operation of the 
laws, love, marriage and divorce. 
The result is a graphic picture of 
most of the important phases of life 
in contemporary Russia. 


French Cathedrals 


ere interesting new books on 
the cathedrals of France have re- 
cently appeared. The first of these 


lay small additional cost. . 
today for descriptive booklet M. — 


Simmons Tou 


1828 Broadway 
A WEEKLY SAILINGS 


\. 5,0 i) 


MATCHLESS scenic gral 
Perfect climate all th 


= Rhea : d. Speed 0 
is Romanesque -France by Violet R.| 18-DAYto\ Both ship tad chow arraal 
Markham (Dutton). This book is are carefully planned. 


facilities. 75 years of ml 
rupted success. . 


For illustrated literatur 


GRACE LI 


10 Hanover Sq., Nev 


an attempt to make better known to 
English and American travelers the 
beauty and interest of the Roman- 
esque cathedrals of France. As Miss 
(Continued on page 58) 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 
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‘MEET THE GERMANS 


~By HENRY ALBERT 
PHILLIPS 


A vivid picture of Ger- 
many as she now is—her 
towns, country districts, 
her beer gardens, operas 
and walled castles. Mr. 
Phillips’ book will be a 
delightful traveling guide 
or an enthralling fireside 
companion. 34 illustra- 
tions. $3.00 


IN THE LAND OF THE LAMA 

By DAVID MACDONALD 

For sixteen years, as British Trade Agent, Mr. Macdonald 
lived among the Tibetans and had the unique opportunity 
of mixing with all classes from the humblest beggar to His 
Holiness, the Dalai Lama himself. Every statement in the 
book has been carefully checked by lamas and laymen. 
44 illustrations and a map. $5.00 


SPORT AND WILD 


LIFE IN THE DECCAN 
By BRIG.-GEN. R. G. BURTON 

Big-game hunting in India—trailing 
for tiger, bear, leopard, elephant, wild 
goat and stag in the treacherous hills. 
Brig.-Gen... Burton’s account, from 
actual experience, is a blending of 
tense drama and accurate information. 
19 illustrations and 2 maps. $5.00 


AMONG WILD TRIBES 
OF THE AMAZONS 

By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 
“A hazardous journey, carried out under conditions to 
which African exploration has been mere child’s play.”— 
SaT. REV. OF Lit. 27 illustrations and 
a map. $7.50 


THE LAND TRIBES 
OF INDIA 
By W. J. HATCH 


“Kuraver life is passed in -vivid 
enjoyable review.”—PHILA. PUBLIC 
LEDGER. 23 illustrations. $5.00 


ON THE TRAIL 


OF THE VEILED TUAREG 

By DUGALD CAMPBELL 

Across the mysterious Sahara—through a country noted for 
its treachery and terror. 23 illustrations and a map. $6.00 


THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS AS 


THEY WERE AND ARE 

By S. G. C. KNIBBS 

In the Solomons we find a strange mixture of ancient and 
modern—of people still living in the Stone Age civilization 
and people living in modern cities. 16 illustrations and 
a map. $5.00 


THE GLAMOUR OF NEAR EAST 


EXCAVATION 

By JAMES BAIKIE 

All the splendour of Solomon and Esarhaddon, all the 
wonder of the ancient Oriental courts is revealed by the 
excavations which have recently been made in the Near 
- East. Mr. Baikie gives a scholarly, yet intensely interesting, 
account of all these discoveries. 26 illustrations. ~ $5.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


Next time— 
Take a look at 


a» 
HERE’S lots more to Europe than the Pre Catalan or the Dome, 
the Savoy or the Lowenbrau yes! There’s all of Spain, 
for instance. And such a country it is! If it’s something, differ- 
ent you want new sights and sounds . . new thrills and 
contrasts . . . Spain is for you! 
Spain 7s a surprising land unlike any other you have seen 
. unlike anything you may have imagined about it. 

Madrid, loftiest capital of Europe, with its blue and brown and 
lavender foothills and its palaces and monuments. EI Escorial, 
reincarnation of medieval times. _ Seville, city of gardens, 
where roses bloom all winter. Barcelona and its broad boule- 
Vardsi can eee epeeSall. Sebastian: 8. 6. i's Gtanadala yw 0.8 vety= 
where there is the rugged grandeur of ancient dignity and the colorful 
life of modern Spain. 

And everywhere there are splendid travel facilities . . . motor 
roads among the finest on the continent good, often luxur- 
ious, hotels delicious !and distinctive foods. Make Spain 
the gateway to the continent on your next trip! 


Spanish Courist Snformation Office 


Spain is easy of access from the 
continent by rail, water, air, and 


For information about Spain and 
- . the places to 


Spanish travel . 


go... . the motor—or over 
things to see the smooth 
: . where to southern course 
stop for by luxurious 


eerie Royal 
ail Danes’. 

Consult any 
travel agency or 
Spanish Royal 
Mail Line, 24 
State St., ‘New 
York; 80 Boyl- 
ston St., Bos- 
ton; 175 N. 
Michigan Ave., 

Chicago; 230 


help in getting 
the most out of 
your visit . . 

please feel free 
to consult Span- 
ish, Tourist In- 
formation Of- 
fice, 695 Fifth 
Avenue, New 
York. (There is 


no charge 
we render serv- ee St., San 
ice .only.) rancisco:; 425 


West Sth St., 
Los Angeles. 
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THE CRUISE COMPLETE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


First Class 740 Up 


Every country on the 
Mediterranean will be. 
visited by James Bor- 
ing’s Fifth Annual 
Gruise — in all, 25 
ports in 15 countries 
and 6 islands. Spe- 
cially chartered 
White Star liner Cal- 
garic sails February 
15, 1930, from New 
York. Rates, $740 up, 
cover all necessary ex- 
penses, including 
sightseeing trips, stop- 
over return ticket. 
Membership _ limited 
to 480. 


Also West Indies Cruise, 
January 18, 1930 
Inquire of your local agent 
or Dept. M611 


JAMES BORING’S 


)) TRAVEL SERVICE, INC 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


EUROPE 


EGYPT-PALESTINE 


WINTER - SPRING 
SUMMER 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLEGIR> IOURS 


‘MCORPORATED 


447-E PARK SQUARE BLDG. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE Jan. 29, $600 to $1750 
NewS.S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 


Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 


EUROP CRUISE June 28 
s.s.“LANCASTRIA”’ 
CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Noriay, 
Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, 
(London, Rhine, Oberammergau 
Passion Play), 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 
Frank C, Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


Mediterranean 
S57 DAYS ~ 495 


An all-expense cruise 
Other tours: Europe, 37 days, $295 ; Bermuda 
13 days, $106. Send for free Book of Tours. 
; Allen Tours, Inc. 
2154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HAVANA 


ALLEXPENSE CRUISES 
10 Days - $155" 


This year the ever popular ‘‘Winter Capi- 
tal’’ offers more attractions than ever 
before. Plan a visit to this delightful 


vacation playground, with its Old World 


charms, midst scenic splendor and per- 
petual sunshine. 

All expense cruises include round-trip 
transportation with meals and stateroom, 
accommodations with meals and 
room with bath, and a wonderful sight- 
seeing program. Write Dept. M-4 today 
for booklet giving full details. 


Simmons ‘ours 


1328 Broadway - 47 W. 34th St. 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Macy’s—WISconsin 0030 


hotel 


D> >>>>I> >>> >>> >>> > > > > > > > > F 
40-Day Cruise to 


MEDITERRANEAN 
First Class, $435 


French atmosphere and service aboard 
a splendid liner from New York to 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples, 
Nice, Taormina, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Haifa, Egypt (full week), Syra- 
cuse and to Marseilles, ending cruise. 
Rates, first class, from $435, cover 
necessary expenses, including leading 
hotels and sightseeing in all ports. 


Sailings Jan. 29, Feb. 19 and April 14. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept. 
128 W. 45th St. is New York, N. Y. 


CEASA AASB, 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of Au- 
aust 24, 1912, of “Travel,” published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for Octo- 
ber 1, 1929, State of New York, County of 
New York. 4 Fe 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of ‘Travel’? and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the der paarsiy management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publishers, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street. 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 7 West 
16th Street, New York; Business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; EE. Bt 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 

‘Yhat the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders. 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, hat also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing afhant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
af the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds. 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 

Publisher. 


E. C. TURNER, 
Attorney-in-fact. 
Sworn to and subscribed befor thi 
18th day of September, 1929: er: 
BENHARDT H. MILLER. 
Notary Public. 


Markham says in her introduction, 
“It is customary to dismiss Roman- 
esque architecture hastily as merely 
a rude precursor of Gothic. The 
essential grandeur of this architec- 
ture is generally ignored save by a 
minority of enthusiasts.” 


Readers who are interested in the 
Romanesque will find that Miss 
Markham’s book is an_ intelligent 
and exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject. She includes practically all of 
the important Romanesque _ struc- 
tures throughout France from Nor- 
mandy to Langueduc and Toulouse. 


The second volume is Helen Hen- 
derson’s Cathedrals of France 
(Houghton Mifflin). This volume 
will serve as an excellent practical 
guidebook for the traveler who de- 
sires to see and understand all 
French Cathedrals. It is the sort of 
book that the tourist may slip into 
his pocket with confidence that he 
will miss nothing of importance. 
Miss Henderson has chosen her in- 
formation well and she presents it 
with considerable charm. 


America’s Southwest 


© of the most comprehensive 
and informative recent volumes 
on the Southwest is Will H. Robin- 
son’s Under Turquoise Skies (Mac- 
millan). In this book he has told the 
story of the Southwest from the days 
of the aboriginal inhabitants through 
the time of the Spanish conquest and 
colonization to the present day of 
pullmans and dude ranches. Mr. 
Robinson has lived in Arizona for 
many years. There are few ques- 
tions that prospective tourists to the 
Southwest will not find answered in 
this book. 


NEW YORK DIRECT 
a= = 


On large, modern, comfortabl: 
{n 8-9 Days ships. Excellent cuisine. Shor 
route, thru bookings, to principal points in Scan 
dinavia, Germany and Continent. 

M.S. Kungsholm M.S, Gripsholm S.S. Drottningholm 
For Sailings, Rates and Literature apply to 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
11 State St., New York, or ‘‘nearest local agent”’ 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure. 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is 
free and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
6018-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, Wash. 


Become acquainted with the 
place you intend to visit and 
so increase your enjoyment. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), outlining 
your requirements, to FOYLES, 119-125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, Ene. 


The Jews, Moslems and Chris- 


tians in Palestine 


Read the new story on presunt conditions, tol« 
in an Interesting and Amusing manner ir 
30,000 Miles Around the World.”’ 
Sent postpaid on receipt of Check 
or Money order. Price $2.00. 


Thomas Jefferson Baus, Author 
6243 Gardenia Ave. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE generosity of 1 
American public islin 
less, Last year its contri 
tion to the American 


for the Control of Can« 


made possible a campaign 


OCI 


publicity which unquestic 


ably saved many lives. 


The entire purpose' 
the Society is to disseminé 
information in regard | 
cancer so that the disea 
may be recognized in its eat 
stages—when it is curable. 
and those afflicted may| 
persuaded to put themselvs 
under the care of physiciat 
before it is too late. 


This year we are askin 
you to buy this booklet i 
which to record the Chris 
mas gifts you give and f 
ceive—the price is one dol 
The proceeds will be devote 
to this war against cance 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY F 


THE CONTROL OF CANCE 
25 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 


Free information in regard to cant 
will be sent on request. 


